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the theological writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, which, being 
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principles of a new dispensation of Christian faith and life, and 
promise, so far as they shall be received by men, to accomplish 
the fulfilment of prophecy in establishing the Lord’s kingdom on 
earth. 

The Review has sought to give expression to these principles, 
and to bring their light to bear upon all subjects and events which 
may be affected by them, whether in the organized Church of the 
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at large. 
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which should prove vastly interesting and instructive to any reader, 
whatever his or her faith;”" another speaks of the “candor and 
ability ” of our articles ; and a fourth declares that “ it is filled with 
the sweet liberality of this generous faith.” : 
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THE WORD AND SWEDENBORG’S WRITINGS.* 


This resolution brings before us the broad general subject 
of the nature and extent of Swedenborg’s illumination, and 
the character of his writings as compared with the Sacred 
Scriptures. All must see that it is a most important sub- 
ject, affecting the very foundations on which our church, as 
an organized body, rests. To learn the truth about it, and 
to come, as far as possible, into agreement with regard to it, 
is an object greatly to be desired. 

In the first place, it must be borne distinctly in mind 
that the body of spiritual truth contained in Swedenborg’s 
theological writings is a new Divine revelation. On this 
point there can surely be no difference of opinion among those 
calling, themselves New-Churchmen. Even if our author did 
not repeatedly speak of the truth made known through him 
as a revelation, our own judgment and common sense would 
show it to be such. The subjects of which it treats lie far 
beyond the field of ordinary human observation. Knowledge 

* Report of a committee appointed by the Genera] Convention in 1901 
“on the question, whether the Lord wrote Swedenborg’s theological books 
through Swedenborg, or whether Swedenborg wrote them of himself from the 
Lord, and on the question whether or not the books are the Word.” The 


committee consisted of the Rev. Messrs. James Reed, Frank Sewall, John 
Goddard, William L. Worcester, and E. J. E. Schreck, who were unanimous 


in presenting the report, prepared by the chairman, and now published by 
vote of the Convention at its session in 1902. 
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concerning them does not come to man by the usual mental 
processes or in the course of every-day experience. Who- 
_ ever gains it must possess peculiar insight or have access to 
unwonted sources of information. This is evident to every 
thoughtful reader of Swedenborg’s books. Such a one 
cannot fail to see that he must either accept the teachings 
as a new revelation, or not really accept them at all. No 
middle course is possible. It is doubtless the perception of 
this fact that repels so many from Swedenborg’s writings. 
Men are willing to consider the thoughts of a theorizer or 
philosopher, but not of a revelator. They incline to lay 
down the books as soon as they read that the things taught 
are said to have been revealed from heaven. Yet this 
assertion or its equivalent is often made by Swedenborg, 
not, indeed, for the sake of setting himself above others, 
but in the very spirit of humility which forbids him to claim 
that the wondrous truth disclosed is the product of his own 
mind. 

But, in order that there may be no doubt on this point, 
let us cite a few passages from his writings. | 

At the very beginning of the “ Arcana Ccelestia,” which 
was the first of his published works on theological subjects, 
he speaks of what he is about to write as “arcana never 
before revealed.” (Arcana Ccelestia, 4.) 

In the opening number of “ Heaven and Hell” his lan- 


guage is :— 


The arcana revealed in what follows are about heaven and hell, and 
about man’s life after death. The man of the Church at this day knows 
scarcely anything of heaven and hell, or of his own life after death, 
although these things are all described in the Word. Indeed, many who 
are born within the Church even deny them, saying in their heart, Who 
has come from that world and told us? Lest, therefore, such denial, 
prevailing especially with those who have much worldly wisdom, should 
also infect and corrupt the simple in heart and the simple in faith, it 
has been given me to be in company with angels and to talk with them 
as man with man, and also to see what is in the heavens, and what is in 
the hells, and this for thirteen years. Therefore I can now describe 
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these things from what I have heard and seen, in the hope that ignor- 
ance may be enlightened and unbelief dispelled. That at this day such 
immediate revelation exists, is because this is what is meant by the 
coming of the Lord. 


Again, one of Swedenborg’s principal works bears the 
title, “ Apocalypse Revealed”; and in the preface we read :— 


Every one can see that the Apocalypse can by no means be explained 
but by the Lord alone; for each word therein contains arcana, which 
would in no wise be known without a particular enlightenment, and thus 
revelation ; on which account it has pleased the Lord to open the sight 
of my spirit, and to teach me. Do not believe, therefore, that I have 
taken anything herein from myself, nor from any angel, but from the 
Lord alone. 


Likewise at the beginning of the work entitled “ Apoca- | 


lypse Explained,” a more general but similar statement is 
made, namely :— ~ 


The Apocalypse, as well as the prophetical parts of the Old Testa- 
ment, cannot be understood, nor anything therein, unless the spiritual 
sense be known, and unless there be given also a revelation from heaven. 
(Apocalypse Explained, 2.) 


One more quotation to the same effect is the following, 
from the preface of the little posthumous treatise, “ De 
Domino.” 


A revelation has been made by the Lord concerning heaven and hell, 
concerning the last judgment which has been completed, concerning the 
spiritual sense of the Word . . . and concerning the state of man after 
death, and this fully and manifestly, so that every one who understands 
the Latin language may know. But still the Church does not care 
for it. 


This new revelation, as all of us agree, is contained in the 
theological writings of Emanuel Swedenborg. 

In a certain memorable relation which occurs at the end 
of the work on Conjugial Love, and is repeated at the end of 
the “True Christian Religion,’ the things revealed by 
Swedenborg’s agency are fully enumerated. Briefly sum- 
marized, they are as follows : — . 
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1. “In the Word, in all things and in each particular of 
it, there is a spiritual sense corresponding to the natural 
sense; and by means of that sense there is conjunction of 
men of the Church with the Lord, and consociation with 
angels ; and the holiness of the Word resides therein.” 

2. “The correspondences, of which the spiritual sense of 
the Word consists, are disclosed.” 

3. The fact that man lives continuously and uninter- 
ruptedly after death. | 

4. Knowledge about the spiritual world and the nature 
of life in heaven and hell. « 

5. The spiritual sun. 

6. The three degrees of life. 

7. “Concerning the last judgment; concerning the Lord 
that He is God of heaven and earth; that God is one both 
in person and essence, in whom is a Divine Trinity; and 
that He is the Lord: also concerning the New Church to be 
established by Him, and concerning the doctrine of that 
Church; concerning the holiness of the sacred Scripture; 
that the Apocalypse also is revealed, which could not have 
been revealed, even as to a single little verse, except by the 
Lord; moreover, concerning the inhabitants of the planets 
and concerning the earths in the universe; beside many 
memorable and wonderful things from the spiritual world, 
by means of which very many things which are of wisdom, 
are disclosed from heaven” (Conjugial Love, 532; True 
Christian Religion, 846). Finally mention is made of Con- 
jugial Love and its delights. (Conjugial Love, 534; True 
Christian Religion, 847.) 

To any one familiar with Swedenborg’s enliings it will be 
evident that the above list includes all the important sub- 
jects embraced in the theology of the New Church. The 
truth concerning them is therefore the distinctive revelation 
made to that church. 

But how was this revelation made? The only way of 
answering this question is to hear what Swedenborg himself 
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has to say on the subject. Let us therefore turn to his 
authoritative declarations at the end of the “ True Christian 
Religion,” which, as we know, was the last of his published 
works. There we read as follows :— 


The Second Coming of the Lord is not in person, but is in the Word, 
which is from Him and is Himself. (776.) 

This Second Coming of the Lord takes place by means of a man 
“before whom He has manifested Himself in person, and whom He has 
filled with His Spirit, to teach the Doctrines of the New Church 
through the Word, from Him. (779.) 


Here we are plainly taught, frs¢, that the Lord, at His 
Second Coming, will be revealed in His Word, or, what is 
the same thing, in the Sacred Scripture; secondly, that this 
revelation will be made by means of a human instrument 
whom the Lord has filled with His Spirit; and, ¢hirdly, that 
it will consist of doctrines received through the Word from 


the Lord. 
In further elucidation of these statements Swedenborg 


proceeds : — 


Since the Lord cannot manifest Himself in person, as just shown 
above, and nevertheless has foretold that He will come and found a 
new church which is the New Jerusalem, it follows that He will do this 
by means of a man who can not only receive the doctrines of this 
church with the understanding, but can also publish them by the press. 
That the Lord manifested Himself before me His servant, and sent me 
to this office, and that He afterward opened the sight of my spirit, and 
so has intromitted me into the spiritual world, and has granted me to see 
the heavens and the hells, also to converse with angels and spirits, and 
this now uninterruptedly for many years, | testify in truth ; likewise that 
from the first day of that call I have not received anything which per- 
tains to the doctrines of that church from any angel, but from the Lord 
alone, while I have read the Word. ; 

For the sake of the end that the Lord might be constantly present, 
He has disclosed to me the spiritual sense of His Word, in which 
Divine Truth is in its light, and in this light He is continually present. 
For His presence in the Word comes only by means of the spiritual 
sense. Through the light of this, He passes into the shade in which 
the sense of the letter is; comparatively as it is with the light of the 
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sun in the daytime passing through a cloud that is interposed. (779, 
780.) 

The substance of this teaching is that, when the Lord 
would fulfil prophecy and come to men in greater fulness by 
opening His Word and revealing its spiritual sense, He 
chose Swedenborg as the human agent by means of whom 
that work should be effected, and that, as preliminary to 
that office, He gave him actual vision of the other world, 
and the opportunity of constant intercourse with angels and 
spirits; but that, nevertheless, no angel was his teacher in 
the doctrines of the Church or in anything pertaining to 
them, but the Lord alone, when he read the Word. More- 
over, he was selected as a man of intelligence and education, 
who could understand the doctrines to be revealed, and 
could publish them by the press. 

From these premises certain obvious conclusions follow. 

In the first place, Swedenborg clearly discriminates be- 
tween his own writings and the Word of God. What he is 
the instrument in giving is not a new Word, but doctrines 
from the Lord contained in the old Word. The Law and 
the Prophets, the Gospels and the Apocalypse, are not 
abrogated or superseded, but laid open. They are shown to 
be Divine and holy to an extent never before imagined. 
They contain a hidden meaning or spiritual sense, and 
heavenly doctrines, which former ages have not known. 
These are the things which Swedenborg was called to 
reveal. They betoken the Lord’s presence in the Word, 
and, when they are disclosed, the Lord Himself is brought 
to view, and a new relationship with Him is established on 
the earth. Thus His Second Coming is effected. 

Secondly, since the spiritual sense, with the doctrines 
involved in it, came to Swedenborg while he was reading 
the Word, and since “in the spiritual sense Divine truth is 
in its light,” it follows that the revelation of that sense to 
him was by an opening of his mind to the perception of the 
light. As he read, the deeper meaning was made manifest. 


AS 
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He saw that it was the Lord’s own truth, proceeding from 
the Lord. And, having thus received it into his under- 
standing, he gave it the best expression that he could. He 
applied himself to formulating and writing it. He made 
arrangements with printers and publishers. These things 
he evidently did just as other men do them, with the result 
that, at the end of some twenty-five years, a long series of - 
books was completed. There is nowhere any sign of oral 
or verbal dictation. The thoughts were the Lord’s, but the 
language was Swedenborg’s. That this is the case, appears 
plainly from the fact that his manuscripts were full of 
erasures and corrections. Herein he differed entirely from 
all the Scripture writers. What they wrote, as he repeat- 
edly declares, was verbally dictated to them by the Lord 
through an angel; so that the revelation was Verbum 
Domini — the very utterance of God Himself —truth which 
was absolutely Divine and infinite, not a word of which 
could be changed without hurting it, that is, without making 
it a less perfect medium of the spiritual sense which is its 
life and soul. By virtue of that sense we know that it is 
“Divinely inspired and holy in every expression” (True 
Christian Religion, 200); also that it is “in all the heavens, 
and angelic wisdom is from it”’ (7d7d¢. 240). Thus it stands 
entirely alone among earthly writings. No other book 
possesses any such qualities. Least of all authors, does 
Swedenborg, who gives us this lofty conception of the 
Word, claim that the products of his pen are entitled to be 
placed on a level with it. 

A third point to be noticed is that, while Swedenborg was 
not permitted to be instructed by spirits and angels as to 
what he should write about the things of the Word or about 
the doctrines of the Church, his intromission into the other 
world was nevertheless a necessary part of his experience in 
the fulfilment of his mission. By means of it he was en- 
lightened with regard to things which he needed to under- 
stand. For, as he teaches, the Word in its spiritual sense 
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is Divine truth as it exists in heaven, and relates to the 
conditions of life which prevail among the angels. In order 
that he might comprehend that sense, he must be made 
acquainted with those conditions. This is another proof 
that he did not write by verbal dictation. If he had done 
so, it would have been unnecessary for him to understand 
what he wrote, or anything connected with it —the dictation 
would have been all-sufficient. But, as it was, the more he 
could learn not only about the Scriptures, but on all related 
subjects, the better could he teach, and the more worthily 
could his work be done. His effort was to give the truth 
to others just as it came to him. When he read the Word, 
and the light of its inner meaning shone into his mind, he 
wrote it down; and what he saw and heard in the spiritual 
world he likewise recorded, so far as he was led to perceive 
that it would be useful. Both kinds of knowledge had their 
respective places, and were essential to the completeness of 
the revelation made through his agency. The one would not 
be really intelligible without the other. 

This final statement of Swedenborg in the “ True Christian 
Religion” regarding his mission and the manner in which 
it was effected is so full and explicit as to make further 
quotations on the subject needless. Moreover, it wholly 


covers the ground of our present inquiry, and is, as we 


believe, in perfect accord with all that is taught or implied 
throughout his writings. For example, in “ Arcana Ccelestia,” 
5121, we are told of two kinds of revelation, the one by the 
living voice, and the other by perception. It is further said 
that the former kind was that which the Jewish prophets 
had, when the Word was given to them. “But,” it is added, 
“as they had no perception, their revelations were merely 
verbal or visual, without perception of what they signified. 
For genuine perception comes through heaven from the 
Lord, and affects the intellect spiritually, and leads it per- 
ceptibly to think as the thing really is, with an internal as- 
sent, the source of which it is ignorant of.” Swedenborg did 
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perceive the meaning of the revelations made to and through 
him; wherefore they were the revelations of perception. 
This perception is defined a little farther on in the same 
number, as “a dictate through heaven from the Lord, flow- 
ing into the interiors of the thought, concerning such things 
as are above the natural and sensual, that is, concerning 
such things as are of the spiritual world and of heaven.” Of 
this nature was the inflow into Swedenborg’s mind, en- 
lightening his understanding, when he read the Word, and 
causing him to see its spiritual meaning. In no other way 
can we receive the general statement in “ Arcana Ccelestia,” 
6597, that the internal sense of the book of Genesis was 
“dictated to him from heaven.” He was the Lord’s agent 
in communicating the truth of the new dispensation ; but 
he was not a blind or passive one. He was no mere aman- 
uensis, writing, as the prophets did, the words which were 
sounded in their ears;. but he wrote, in the full exercise of 
his freedom and rationality, as of himself from the Lord. 

What he gives us is, as we have shown, a complete and 
all-sufficient Divine revelation. Yet it contained but a small 
part of the things made known to him. Those things, he 
often declares, are ineffable. 


Angels can express by one word what a man cannot express by a 
thousand words; and, moreover, in one angelic word there are innumer- 
able things which cannot be expressed by the words of human language ; 
for in each of the things which angels speak there are arcana of wisdom 
in continuous connection, to which human sciences never reach. 
(Heaven and Hell, 269.) 


This is but one passage among many which might be 
quoted to the same effect.. The task assigned to Sweden- 
borg was to render into the terms of earthly thought and 
speech what he could of these “ineffable things.” Chief 
among them, as we have seen, was the spiritual sense of the 
Word, which is Divine truth as it is revealed in heaven. 
That sense finds its only adequate utterance in the heavenly 
language, whereof we read that by means of it angels “can 
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express by one word what man cannot express by a thousand 
words” (Heaven and Hell, 239). It is but little, therefore, 
of the spiritual sense that can be brought down to earth. 
So are we distinctly taught ; as, for instance, in the following 


passage : — 


Truth Divine is not of one degree, but of several. Truth Divine in 
the first degree and also in the second, is what immediately proceeds 
from the Lord; this is above angelic understanding. Truth Divine in 
the third degree is such as is in the inmost or third heaven ; this is such 
that it cannot in the least be apprehended by man. Truth Divine in 
the fourth degree is such as is in the middle or second heaven; neither 
is this intelligible to man. But truth Divine in the fifth degree is such 
as is in the ultimate or first heaven; this may be perceived in some 
small measure by man if enlightened, but still it is such that a consider- 
able part of it cannot be uttered by human expressions, and when it 
falls into ideas, it produces a faculty of perceiving and also of believing 
that it isso. But Truth Divine in the sixth degree is such as appertains 
to man, accommodated to his apperception; thus it is the sense of the 
letter of the Word. This sense or this truth is represented by a cloud, 
and the interior truths by glory in the cloud. (Arcana Ceelestia, 8443.) 


In these terms Swedenborg plainly shows us the limita- 
tions to which he was subject. All that he could convey to 
men from the infinite storehouse of the Word of God, and 
all that they can apprehend of the deeper meaning of 
Scripture, is comparatively little of the internal sense as it 
comes to the angels of the lowest heaven. Yet that little 
is of priceless- value and immeasurable importance, far 
transcending ordinary human thought, and requiring that 
the mind should be interiorly opened and enlightened, in 
order that it may be received. Hence what Swedenborg 
gives is not the internal sense pure and simple, continuous 
and complete, but a few of the things which the internal 
sense contains. This statement is in accordance with the 
titles of his works. He brings to view “ Heavenly Secrets 
(Arcana Ccelestia), which are in the Sacred Scripture or 
Word of the Lord.” That is, he discloses some such secrets, 
enough to answer the purpose of a Divine revelation. He 
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points out wondrous hidden things hitherto unknown, but 
assures his readers that what he is able to show them is 
only as a drop of water to the ocean. Of similar purport 
are the titles of his two works on the Apocalypse: the one 
being, “‘ The Apocalypse Explained according to the Spiritual 
Sense, wherein are revealed arcana which have been there 
predicted, but heretofore concealed ;” and the other being, 
“The Apocalypse Revealed, wherein are disclosed arcana 
which are there predicted, and have heretofore lain con- 
cealed.”” The claim thus made is simply that certain arcana 
contained in the spiritual sense of the Word and previously 
unperceived are now brought to light. 

Very far therefore are the writings of Swedenborg from 
being the Sacred Scripture or Word of the Lord. They 
tell us about the Word, they give us insight into the Word, 
they present to us truth from the Word, they open the 
Word to our minds, they make the Word intelligible, they 
bring down as much of the Word in heaven as Swedenborg 
was led to formulate, they enable us to see the Lord in the 
Word and to receive Him in His Second Coming. For all 
these purposes they are indispensable. Without them the 
' Word is a sealed book, but with them it is seen to be re- 
splendent with Divine light. They will always teach the 
truth of Divine revelation. They will never cease to be the 
key by which the treasure-house of the Word is unlocked. 
They are chief among the writings which acknowledge the 
infinite glory of the Scriptures and humble themselves 
before it. Surely the attitude of all sincere New-Church- 
men should be the same, 

In the little posthumous sketch entitled, “ A Sketch of 
Ecclesiastical History,” Swedenborg speaks of the books 
written by the Lord through him (/:dri a Domino per me 
scripti), “from the beginning to the present day.” But this 
cannot be understood as meaning that the writing was done 
in any other manner than has been above described. Not by 
verbal dictation, but by means of a mind specially illumined, 
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and in the full exercise of its freedom and reason, was the 
Divine message conveyed to men. Hence our conclusion is 
that, in the common acceptation of the terms expressed in 
the resolution, the Lord did not write Swedenborg’s books, 
but Swedenborg wrote them as of himself from the Lord; 
likewise, that in the common acceptation of the terms, his 
writings are not the Word, but that their contents are a 
new -revelation of Divine truth from, and relating to, the 


Word. 
JAMES REED. 
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THE PASTOR'S USE. 


THE PASTOR IN THE PuLpitT.* 


In speaking of the pastor in the pulpit it is not my pur- 
pose to dwell upon his work simply as a preacher. “The 
pulpit” is used to designate every feature of the pastor’s 
use when he stands before his people to minister to them in 
sacred things. As a pastor—a shepherd of souls —he is 
to be a servant of the Lord Jesus Christ everywhere, in all 
his relations to his people. But in the immediate exercise 
of his sacred functions he is such in a peculiar sense. He 
then openly occupies an official relation to those to whom 
he ministers. He does not speak from himself, but as a 
messenger of the Lord. To reverent minds, anything that 
savors of self-arrogation on the part of him who ministers 
seems wholly out of harmony with the sacred position which 
he occupies. In his reading of the Scriptures he is to realize 
that he is voicing the very word of the Lord, and he is to 
help others to realize the same. In prayer he is simply to 
lead the people, inviting them to pray with him. Hence, 
when it is possible for him to do so it seems fitting that his 
face should be turned in the same outward direction as 
theirs, In the sermon he is to bring them foodful truth out 
of the Lord’s word, and his one care is to be that whatever 
he speaks shall be in entire harmony with that which is 
revealed. Elsewhere, upon subjects less vital, he may ex- 
press his personal opinions, but here the burden of his mes- 
sage is ever to be, “ Thus saith the Lord.” 

This will not hamper him in his pulpit utterances, for if 
he has grasped the heavenly truth now openly revealed, 


* The second of three lectures given at the New-Church Theological School, 
Cambridge, Mass., and printed at the request of the hearers and others. 
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with full intelligence — if it stands before his mind in all its 
oneness and completeness — then, when he comes to assimi- 
late it, through careful, reverent, open-minded study, it will 
go forth from his thought as zf it were his own, although 
with full and happy acknowledgment that it is not his own 
but the Lord’s. | 

Thus, while the pastor stands before his people as the 
servant of the Lord Jesus Christ, his own personality is 
largely effaced. His effort is to draw those to whom he 
ministers to the Lord and not to himself; to bring home to 
them the Lord’s truth, shining by its own light and reaching 
them by its own inherent power. 

It does not follow that all graces of speech are to be 
absent. On the contrary, whatever will serve the truth, 
whatever will render it more effective in fulfilling its primary 
use of leading to the good which lies back of all genuine 
truth, and to the Lord, the one only source of that good — 
that is to be sought and made of use. Truth may be 
rhetorically clothed in two ways —the one calling attention 
to itself, the other to the mere garb in which it appears. 
The former serves the truth, making it transparent, the lat- 
ter beclouds it. If, with him who ministers, the thought of 
service be kept steadily present, if it be his effort as he 
reads or expounds the truth to let it be seen in its own light 
and to permit it to move and convince by its own strength, 
there is little danger that it will be made to appear in a garb 
which will distract the thought from itself. 

And just here let me say that the strongest argument 
that can be adduced in favor of the wearing of official robes 
by him who ministers, lies in the fact that these give promi- 
nence.to the office rather than to the man who fills the 
office. The robe comes to the front and throws the per- 
sonality of the man into the background. The worshipper 
is helped by it to recognize and reverence not the man but 
the holy office which the man is called for the time to 


occupy. 
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Passing now briefly to consider the several features of the 
church service in which the pastor publicly ministers, I would 
remark first upon the reading of the Word. This, of neces- 
sity, holds a peculiar and exalted place in the New Church. 
For that which is customarily read in the service is the 
veritable word of the Lord. Its utterances are to be re- 
garded as coming directly from the lips of the Lord. It 
contains not merely an ancient record of what the Lord 
spoke once to others, but a living record of what He to-day 
speaks to us. And this is always to be in the thought of 
him who reads the Word in the Lord’s house. With this 
thought in the ascendant, it will not be difficult for him who 
voices this living and present word of the Lord to do it 
_with something of humble impressiveness. Inspired him- 
self with this great truth, he can hardly fail to impress 
others with it. , 

He who reads, however, will not at all times be equally 
affected by the power of the Word. He is subject to vary- 
ing states, as are others, but it is for him to labor with his 
less open and susceptible states and to seek with the Divine 
help to rise above them, Earnest should be his prayer as 
he begins the service, — 


Let the words of my mouth and the meditation of my heart be 
acceptable in Thy sight, O Lord, my Strength and my Redeemer. 


It has sometimes been suggested that the minister should 
have in mind the continuous deeper meaning of what he 
reads, so that it shall stand out distinctly before his thought. 
_ At times something like this may be possible, but we may 
very much doubt if it can be often so. Deeper truths will 
flash out from the Word as it is read in the church service ; 
frequently the reader will gain the substance of helpful ser- 
mons from the openings of the text which then come to 
him; but seldom will such revelation be continuous. In- 
deed, the internal sense of the Word which affords us the 
living bread which comes down from heaven, is not a sense 
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which can be placed in parallel columns with the literal 
sense, or which can lie in such form in the mind. A little 
of it may require a volume for its adequate and helpful ex- 
pression. Thus we read in the closing verse of the fourth 
gospel that, — 


If the many other things which Jesus did should every one be written, 
even the world itself could not contain the books that should be written. 


The deep and genuine internal sense may flash out here 
and there from the letter of the Word, as bits of gold flash 
out upon the eye of the miner, telling him of its presence 
in the mine, but like the gold it must be labored for and 
carefully separated from that which conceals and protects it. 

I recall the remark of a former general pastor — who was 
wont to spend some time each week at the New-Church 
rooms in Boston with those who came to him for spiritual 
help — that he was not infrequently interrogated as to the 
deeper significance of passages of the Word by persons 
whose evident idea was that the spiritual meaning of any 
text of Scripture could be given by a minister at a moment’s 

notice. | 
- It will surely help him who ministers to have before his 
mind some general idea of the interior meaning of the por- 
tions of the Word which he is publicly reading, if that idea 
be sufficiently practical to impress him more deeply with 
the living power of the text before him, but I apprehend 
that he must depend for his chief aid in this part of the 
service upon his firm and affectionate grasp of the broad 
truth that he is voicing not the words of men but the words 
of the Lord. 

And now let us devote a moment to the consideration of 
the prayers which enter into the public service. The sacred- 
ness of prayer —the very feeling that if it be anything at 
all it must be essentially interior and hidden from view — 
has led to the leaving of the worshippers of the New Church 
almost wholly without instruction upon aught else than the 
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spirit which is to pervade the prayer. But as we are clearly 
taught that power lies in ultimates, we may properly conclude 
that the most external features of prayer — its forms and 
attitudes — have to do with the deepening and strengthening 
of its spirit. If this be true, it becomes the duty of the 
faithful pastor to instruct his people with reference to these 
ultimate features of prayer. 

_ The Lord’s Prayer has always held the first place in the 
services of the New Church. For years it was the only 
prayer used in public worship by many of our societies. 
There are those, now, who regard the introduction of other 
prayers into the service of public worship as an accommoda- 
tion to the more external states of the worshippers. How- 
ever this may be, the Lord’s Prayer must ever remain with 
us as the ideal and the pattern of all true prayer. The pas- 
tor is likely to preach no more fruitful or practical sermons 
than those which unfold the several petitions of this prayer, 
and he will find such sermons most helpful in giving to his 
people some adequate conceptions of its comprehensiveness 
and its depth and fulness of spirit and life. 

If other prayers are made to precede the Lord’s Prayer, 
they should always be of a character fittingly to lead up to 
it. And the uniform joining in the Lord’s Prayer by the 
people is to be most earnestly encouraged. Of late it has 
become an increasingly general custom with us to follow the 
sermon with a brief prayer. This gives opportunity for what 
may be called a pastoral prayer, that is, a prayer which seeks 
to emphasize in a few fitting supplications the immediate 
purpose and effect of the sermon, and which may sometimes 
take direct cognizance of parish, community, or national 
conditions. 

That all should participate in these prayers, on their 
knees, and with face turned toward the Word, goes without 
saying. This gives a fulness to the sphere of worship 
which it is difficult otherwise to realize as perfectly. It is 
to be regretted that many of our churches are so constructed 
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that kneeling is practically impossible. It is better thus, 
perhaps, than to have it possible, and yet not generally 
practised ; but it is to be earnestly hoped that our pastors 
of the future will so faithfully inculcate the propriety of 
actually getting upon the knees in prayer that it will be felt 
incumbent to make provision in the churches for comfortably 
doing so. Instruction respecting these externals of prayer 
should be begun early in the Sunday-school and the children 
habituated to the careful doing of what has been taught and 
explained to them. 

A feature of worship which has somewhat recently become 


quite general with us is the reading of the Psalms, or portions 


of them, responsively. This unisonal reading, on the part 
of the congregation, is useful and significant, because it is 
an effort to utter with “one voice” — with an effort after 


“ unanimity — portions of the Lord’s Word. But in order to 


make this part of the service both helpful and significant, 
two features are essential. The reading should be really 
unisonal —or as nearly so as possible — the many voices 
blending as one voice; and it should not be very rapid. 
In the latter respect we cannot accept the guidance of the 
churches about us. To hurry over the Divine words upon 
any plea that this unseemly haste implies or cultivates ear- 
nestness of spirit, is a most serious mistake. In both the 
chanting and the unisonal reading of the Word we may 
speak with prompt earnestness and yet with reverent and 
fitting deliberation. 

And now we come to the consideration of the sermon 
viewed as a part of the church service. In most, if not all, 
of the non-ritualistic religious bodies about us, the sermon 
has long occupied the leading place in all the more promi- 
nent services of worship. The result is that the personality | 


of the minister, his power as a preacher, and the attractive- 


ness of his themes of discourse, have well-nigh swallowed up 
everything else. 
So should it not be in the New Church. Important as is 
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the place which the sermon occupies in our services of wor- 
ship, it should not be regarded as the chief feature of them. 
Its position is a subordinate oneand should be recognized as 
such. Wherever the sphere of true worship is present there 
is humility and openness, and there is the absence of desire to 
be electrified by passionate appeals to the emotions, or to be 
esthetically gratified by choice essays addressed chiefly to 
the intellectual mind. And this sphere of true worship is 
created and strengthened, very largely, by the other parts 
of the service. Into this sphere the sermon is to enter sim- 
ply as a helpful factor. It is to bring food to the humble 
and open mind. It is to be clearly and distinctly differenti- 
ated from the lecture. The latter appeals more especially 
. to the intellectual faculties, and is itself largely the result of 
intellectual effort. The sermon is an opening of the Word, 
an endeavor to bring forth the deep things hidden therein. 
It appeals primarily to the heart, and is itself the result of 
interior, rather than mere intellectual, labor. 

Viewing the sermon as properly possessing this character 
and occupying this subordinate position, it becomes a legit- 
imate question if it be a wise course to advertise its subject 
from week to week? The query may well be raised if this 
does not convey and confirm the impression that the hearing 
of the sermon is the one essential feature of the service? 
It may not be unfitting occasionally to announce the titles 
of special discourses, but if the New Church be, as these 
lectures have assumed, a pastoral church rather than a mere 
missionary propaganda, will it not gain in genuine strength 
and dignity by placing itself before the world in the attitude 
it would wish always to occupy? If it makes known the loca- 
tion of its place of worship, its hour or hours of service, and 
the time of holding its Sunday-school, with, perhaps, the 
name of its pastor, does it not give to those who would seek 
its ministrations all the information really needful or useful. 

In attempting to consider various features of the sermon 
and of preaching, as a general function of the pastor, I would 
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be understood as speaking suggestively and in no sense 
dogmatically. For while general suggestions may prove 
helpful, rigid rules cannot be laid down. The young minis- 
ter must learn by long, and often trying, experience what are 
his own possibilities and what his limitations. He must 
find out for himself when to apply the spur and when to draw 
the rein. And he must accustom himself to seek wisdom 
and strength, even in the least and smallest things of his 
work, from the Lord the one Source of wisdom and strength. 

And still there are things that may be said, there are way- 
marks which may be indicated, by those who have been per- 
mitted to traverse the way, however imperfect may have 
been their experiences. In proceeding to speak of the ser- 
mon and its effectiveness we are at once confronted by the 
question, old, but always new to him who is entering upon 
the work of preaching, shall it be written? or unwritten ?. 
Upon this point I will venture but a word. If the preacher 
can trust himself to give as thoughtful, as well prepared, and 
as deeply helpful a discourse without the intervention of the 
manuscript, and can trust himself to do this uniformly, 
there is hardly a doubt that he should preach unwritten ser- 
mons. For, other things being equal, the unwritten sermon 
is likely to be the more effective. But it is quite safe to say 
that the minister who can, continuously, make the unwritten 
sermon equal to one he would write, is the exception. The 
lecture-room talk, the missionary address, will uniformly gain 
in power and fitness by being unwritten, but the same is 
seldom true of the sermon. 

But, it may be asked, should not the young pastor aim to 
do the exceptional thing? Unquestionably he should make 
a reasonable effort to do so. He should give his powers and 
capabilities such a sufficient test as to determine the possi- 
bility of his preaching useful unwritten sermons. A promi- 
nent Congregational clergyman, who ultimately came to rank 


_ first in this country as a preacher of studied and finished 


unwritten sermons, is said to have attained to that ability 
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only through many and mortifying struggles. <A parishioner 
of his, who afterward came into the New Church, said to 
one of our ministers, who remarked upon her former pastor’s 
exceptional power as a sermonizer who used neither manu- 
script nor notes, “ Yes, but I well remember how we suffered 
when he was learning to do it.” 

Let the young pastor make his own trial faithfully, but let 
him seek to do it in a way that shall cause as little annoy- 
ance to his people as possible. And in considering all such 
cases as the one just cited, 1 would have him take into ac- 
count the hardly-to-be-doubted fact that the preaching of 
unwritten sermons in the New-Church pulpit is not the same 
as the like preaching in other pulpits. He who preaches 
from the opened Word must preach from a more interior 
state than does he who preaches only from the letter, and 
this state, as a rule, lends itself less effectively to him who 
adds to the effort which enters into the delivery of the ser- 
mon that of formulating its immediate utterances. Thus, in 
the New Church, while the lecture may gain in value and 
effectiveness by being unwritten, it is quite possible for the 
sermon to lose. 

And now comes another question of very practical mo- 
ment and interest. Should the faithful pastor repeat his — 
sermons? I feel moved to place beside this the simple 
query, Should his sermons be worth repeating ? The answer 
to the one question will go far toward finding a satisfactory 
reply to the other. If the sermon be prepared with con- 
scientious care and deliberation, if the pastor has put into 
it his deepest life and best effort, it should be worth repeat- 
ing. Repetition, then, becomes not a mere matter of neces- 
sity, but of use. 

Undoubtedly there is a danger and a temptation in the 
repeating of sermons. The pastor may be tempted to yield 
to mere inertia, and to fall back upon old sermons when he 
should prepare new ones, It is perfectly plain that this 
temptation should be met by earnest and persistent effort to 
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overcome the indolence and shun the self-indulgence that 
would find its opportunity by living upon the work of the 
past. On the other hand, some wholly unanticipated occur- 
rence may render it necessary to use an old sermon quite 
against one’s inclination and with a painful feeling of its 
unfitness. In this case it is a plain duty to exercise the 
trust which is always needful to the proper meeting of dis- 
appointments and trials. When the pastor is forced to use 
a sermon that he would not choose to use, he is not seldom 
humbled by the discovery that it has proved exceptionally 
helpful and fitting. This is sometimes true of new sermons, 
also, that the pastor cannot but realize to be weak and below 
the standard of his usual work, but which are found in their 
use to be more effective than he could have believed they 
would be. But all these humbling experiences, if rightly. 
used, may serve to press home upon him the vital truth 
contained in the Divine words : — 


Not by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord of 
hosts. (ZECH. iv. 6.) rae 

Conditions quite outside the sermon will often have much 
to do with diminishing or enhancing its effectiveness. The 
eminent Dr. Bushnell relates an incident in his own experi- 
ence which few who have been long in the ministry could 
not substantially duplicate. A sermon which had cost him 
much labor was first preached on a raw, disagreeable day, to 
a small audience with a rather depressing effect. Even his 
wife made some slightly disparaging allusion to it on their 
way home. Three months later the same discourse was 
given on a bright day to a large and receptive congregation 
with very marked results, and as they were going home from 
church his wife said to him, “When you make your next 
exchange, be sure to preach that discourse.” 

The question of repeating sermons will be best met and 
solved by the endeavor, first, to make every usual sermon 
worth repeating, and second, to avoid, as far as possible, 
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repetition as a mere matter of necessity. Let the pastor 
seek each week to give his people his best. Whether he 
brings forth from his treasures things new or old, let him 
seek to bring the best he can furnish. 

And he should bring it forth in the best form, too. The 
pastor should here, as everywhere, be faithful in that which 
is least. In his rhetoric, in his grammer, in his pronuncia- 
tion, let him seek to be conscientiously scrupulous and 
exact. These things may seem to be matters of external 
moment, but they are still of importance. Indeed they make 
apparent the depth and reality of one’s faithfulness. Hence 
the Lord teaches that, — 


He who is faithful in that which is least is faithful also in much. 
(LUKE xvi. Io.) 


The effort to be faithful in the least things deepens one’s 
faithfulness in the great things by strengthening the spirit. 
of faithfulness, rendering it more pervasive and exacting. 

I recall with grateful pleasure the impression received in 
my own student days from a simple little incident related to 
me by a member of the Boston Society of the New Jerusa- 
lem, illustrating Dr. Worcester’s careful endeavors to be 
faithful in the least things to what he saw to be right. In 
common with the older generation of his time he had been in 
the habit of pronouncing the word “deaf” as if it were 
spelled “deef.” As the new pronunciation gained currency 
_ and came to be regarded by good authorities as right, he felt 

that he ought to adopt it, but he found himself bound by the 
habit of years. In the midst of his struggle to break away 
from the habit he was one day reading the Lord’s message to 
John where occur the words “the deaf hear, the dead are 
raised,” and he was at once struck with the euphony in the 
passage between “deaf” and “dead.” So strong was the 
impression it made upon him that the difficulty in pronoun- 
cing the old word in the new way at once vanished. 

The pastor, asa man presumably well educated and trained, 
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will find himself looked up to, especially by the young, as a 
guide and example in all these more external matters. And 
if he proves himself to be a reasonably safe guide in things of 
this kind it will help him.in his more important work, it will 
give him fuller opportunities to guide in matters of greater 
moment. He need not pose as an authority in the use and 
rendering of language, but his modest efforts to be exact 
where exactness is possible, will be gratefully recognized and 
© will awaken a respect and command a deference that will be 
likely to enhance his opportunities for usefulness. 

And now a word upon a matter which occasionally comes 
before the pastor in connection with his pulpit work, and 
which may come more frequently in the future. In these 
days when the religious bodies about us are being largely 
vastated of the faith which they once held so tenaciously, it 
has become not uncommon to make an exchange of pulpits 
between those of nominally different faiths a kind of test of 
neighborly esteem and fellowship. Hence the question of 
exchanging pulpits with ministers of other churches is one 
_ that the New-Church pastor has occasionally to meet. How 
shall he meet it? While amid varying conditions no rigid — 
rule can be laid down to guide him in this respect, there does 
seem to be a general principle involved which is of well-nigh 
universal application. The New Church occupies a distinct 
and definite position in the community. She rests upon 
the Lord’s second advent as having been actually accom- 
plished. Shestands unequivocally upon the teachings which © 
accompany the opening of the Divine Word, wherein the 
Lord now comes with power and great glory. She has a 
trust committed to her, in the outward acceptance and exer- 
cise of which she stands alone. This trust rests upon her 
always. It cannot be occasionally vacated and her work 
devolved upon those who do not recognize and practically 
acknowledge its source and inspiration. However imperfect 
and feeble her ministry may be, they stand for that which 
she represents, and are in the effort to do that for which she 
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is Divinely established and commissioned. With her minis- 
try the refusal to exchange with those who do not accept 
her faith and acknowledge her standards involves no arro- 
gance, no feeling of personal superiority, no failure to recog- 
nize the importance of the use which the neighboring minis- 
ter may be performing in his place. They are moved simply 
by the feeling that the distinctness of the attitude which it 
rests upon the New Church to maintain in the world, makes 
it incumbent upon her ministry not to relinquish her work 
to other hands. 

This is a matter that should not be confused with occasions 
when union services may be held in our churches, or where 
the church edifice may be courteously granted to others in — 
case of special need, as for the holding of a funeral service, 
or to meet some other like emergency. In such cases it is 
perfectly understood that the services held are not necessa- 
rily those of the New Church, and that the position of the 
New Church is in no way compromised by their character. 

And now a word respecting a temptation which the young 
pastor encounters at the very beginning of his ministry. 
His work meets approval and this approval finds ready ex- 
pression. His people come forward after the morning or 
evening service and thank him warmly for his sermon. If 
the feeling which thus finds utterance is sincere, and we 
may presume that it is uniformly meant to be such, its ex- 
pression is not to be deprecated. It is good for both péo- 
ple and pastor. With the former it indicates and gives ex- 
pression to states of receptivity; and to the latter it gives 
the welcome assurance that he is not utterly failing in the 
fulfilment of his chosen use. The earnest, devoted young 
pastor needs encouragement and he is rightly grateful for it. 

The temptation to take this praise to himself is indeed a 
subtle and dangerous one, but it is not to be escaped by re- 
pelling the kindly and approving words addressed to him. 
The same temptation is likely to come through his own hon- 
est estimate of the quality of the work he is permitted to do. 
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But, in both cases, it is to be promptly met by taking this 
praise and approval and laying it at the Lord’s feet. This 
will save him, also, from any unwise depreciation of the work 
he may have been enabled to perform. The more fully con- 
scious he becomes of the Lord’s presence and help in all the 
good work he is privileged to do, the less will he be disposed 
to depreciate the quality of that work. He will, as it were, 
hold it off from himself, and look at it as the Lord’s work, 
his heart filled with humble, grateful joy that the Lord can 
make use of him in doing such work. Thus all the praise 
and approval which comes to him, whether it be from with- 
out or from within, goes to exalt the Lord’s name and not 
his own. The ready temptation to take it to himself is well 
met by the earnest utterance of the Divinely-given prayer : — 

Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto thy name give glory, for 
thy mercy, and for thy truth’s sake. (Ps. cxv. I.) 

And now, in closing, I wish to call attention to a striking 
passage in the forty-sixth chapter of Ezekiel, which contains 
a charge that the pastor may well keep constantly before his 
mind in connection with his pulpit ministrations ; for it 
points to the immediate use which those ministrations are 
to have in view : — : 

When the people of the land shall come before the Lord in the solemn 
feasts, he that entereth in by the north gate to worship shall go out by 
_ the way of the south gate; and he that entereth in by the way of the 

south gate shall go forth by the way of the north gate; he shall not re- 
turn by the way of the gate whereby he came in, but shall go forth over 
against it. (EZEK. xlvi. 9.) | 

The services of the church— its holy worship and its 
heavenly instruction — are not to leave him who engages in 
them, or who comes under their influence, in the same in- 
ward state in which they found him. In every instance 
these services are to be the means to him of inward progres- 
sion. The worshipper is not to go back unmoved and unin- 
fluenced, but he is to go on, and, going on, to traverse the 
temple and go out in a state over against that in which he 
entered. 
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It is the work of the pastor in all his pulpit ministrations 
so to guide, instruct, and uplift his people that this experi- 
ence may always be possible tothem. He is to seek that 
they may “ go in and out, and find pasture.” In other words 
it is to be the pastor’s effort so to feed his flock that the out- 
going states of those who present themselves at the solemn 
or stated feasts of worship shall be in advance of their in- 
coming states. 

If they enter by the north gate — if they come in cold, 
dark states of spiritual inactivity, their minds preoccupied 
with worldly interests, and burdened with natural cares and 
anxieties — they are to be brought to go out by the way of 
the south gate, with hearts warmed and softened by a new 
recognition of the Divine love, and minds enlightened and 
refreshed by fresh conceptions of heavenly truth. 

Or if they come in by the south gate, with minds alert and 
active, willing and anxious to gain new views of truth, to be 
intellectually stirred and stimulated by fresh presentations 
of the doctrines of the Church, then are they to be led 
out not by the same gate through which they came, but by 
the way of the north gate. The heavenly frame of mind is 
to give place, as an end, to the earnest, quiet determina- 
tion to seek, by the Lord’s help, to walk the way of life. 
The truth which has been valued chiefly for its power to 
light up the mind and give it pleasant subjects of thought 
and contemplation, is to be transformed into “a lantern to 
the feet and a light unto the path.” Thus he who came in 
by the south gate—jin an active state of readiness to see 
and rejoice in the truth—will go out by the way of the 
north gate, in a state of strengthened purpose to deny him- 
self and to follow the light wherever it may lead. Such are 
to be the happy results of the work of the pastor in the 
pulpit. 

WituiaM H. MAYHEw. 
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THE CROSS IN HISTORY, IN DOCTRINE, AND 
IN LIFE. 


Tue Cross is the supreme symbol. It stands, perhaps, 
for more than any other single word or idea in human lan- 
guage. God, Man, Life, Death, Creation, Redemption, Sac- 
rifice, Service, Liberty, Rationality, Faith, Hope, and Char- 
ity are all in it, and have come out of it. Let us then con- 
sider this great idea, this Divine-Human word; let us see 
what it has meant to mankind in the past, and what it 
means to us of this New Age today. The Cross repre- 
sented a great idea, and had been for ages to mankind a 
most potent symbol before it was ever employed as a gal- 
lows-tree. That was undoubtedly its last and lowest func- 
tion. Yet, strange to relate, even in its hour of utmost 
degradation it was consecrated anew by its connection with 
our Lord, who willed to suffer and to die upon it, so that 
ever since it has again been elevated and infilled with a 
new meaning —a meaning if possible even more precious 
and more potent than before. 

Many ancient writers tell how the Arabians and the 
Egyptians honored the figure of the Cross, how the Egyp- 
tians drew it upon the statue of Serapis, and adored it even 
as a god, esteeming it far above all other symbols. We 
look North, and find it in Thor’s hammer, which was only 
another form of the Cross. We look away East, and find 
it sculptured deep in the ruins of prehistoric times at 
Christmas Island, in Malaysia, then away West, and again 
we find it at Cozumel, in Mexico, for almost every nation 
and every age has had its Cross. | 

Like all world-wide symbols its inner meaning and power 
have been variously apprehended, and set forth by different 
types of mind. Indeed, if we possessed sufficient data 
from actual history, we could, I believe, test quite accurately 
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the religious sincerity and purity of the church in man at 
any given period, simply by the degree of apprehension, 
and the purity of the ideas habitually read into or drawn 
from this great symbol. 


To the celestial mind it spoke of the Divine love, the in- ~ 


effable centre and source of all Life, the infinite procreative 
principle whence suns, and worlds, and man himself have 
come. This was, I conceive, the primal and central mean- 
ing of the Cross, and from this all other meanings have 
devolved. As the ages passed on it came to represent a 
most pure and holy human love, and ultimately the procre- 
ative faculty in man, the microcosm, in correspondence 
with the Divine love, but on the natural plane. Coming 
from the Ancient church, like all the noble myths, it passed 
into Paganism, and so we find it among the esoteric signs 
connected with the mystical rites of Egyptian and Grecian 
worship. There were evidences of its use in the temple 
services of Isis and Osiris, of Apollo, Dionysus, and Bac- 
chus. That those systems of worship were all latterly 
most degraded and corrupt is not to be wondered at, since 
corruptio optimi pessima is an infallible law in doctrine and 
in life. Asa Pre-Christian symbol then, its glory set and 
_ its light went out in pagan phallic worship. 

Plato in “ The Timzus” speaks of the Cross, the form 
mentioned being the Saltire, like an X, and it represented 
to him the idea of the Logos. The whole passage has evi- 
dently a symbolic meaning. He describes the world as 
compounded out of. the four elements — fire, air, earth, and 
water —and the entire compound divided lengthwise into 
two strips joined at the centre like the letter X, Greek Chi; 
afterwards these were bent into a circular form. The invis- 
ible soul of this world was the Logos, according to Plato, 
and the Cross was symbolic of this. We are also reminded 
here that in the very earliest representations of the cruci- 
fixion, the four elements are constantly depicted at the foot 
of the Cross, the sun and the moon being placed above the 
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two arms. Thus the main features of the cosmos are ex- 
hibited, as related to the Christian conception of the Logos. 
The earth being in the centre of the cosmos, according to 
old ideas, was represented by a cross within a circle, and 


this is still its figure among the signs of the zodiac. 


When the Cross was first used as a gibbet for criminals, 
it is extremely difficult to determine. Long ago in Egypt, ~ 
Assyria, Persia, and elsewhere in the East, it was a com- 
mon practice to put malefactors and prisoners to death by 
impalement. This frightful method of execution consisted 
in fixing a sharp pointed stake into the body of the crim- 
inal just below the breast-bone, the other end being stuck 
into a hole in the ground, so that the stake stood upright, 
with the wretched victim affixed to it. It is considered 
probable that some of the examples of hanging mentioned | 
in the Old Testament were simply cases of impalement. 

Crucifixion, as distinguished from impalement, is believed 
to have originated among the Phenicians, whence it passed 
in due time to the Greeks and Romans. The main idea, 
however, that of hanging upon wood, whence the corres- 
pondence is derived, is the same in both instances. The 
Greek word, Szauros, used in the New Testament to de- 
scribe the instrument upon which our Lord suffered death, 
is the equivalent of the Latin Pa/us, a stake, but it is 
also used to signify the Latin Crux, a cross. 

There were four distinct kinds of crosses. 

First. The Crux Simplex, the plain, upright, wooden 
stake. 

Second. The Saltire or St. Andrew’s Cross, composed 
of two stakes, one end of each being fixed in the ground, 
and so forming a large X. 

Tradition says that Andrew, brother of Simon Peter, was 
put to death on such a cross, hence its name. Visitors to 
the Church of St. Victor, at Marseilles, up till recent years, 
were shown such a cross, as that on which he suffered, and 
on which he was said to have hung alive for three days. 
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Third. The Crux Commissa, or St. Anthony’s Cross, 
shaped like a large T, consisting of a single, upright post, 
with a smaller horizontal cross-bar fixed along the top. 

Lastly. The Crux Immissa, or Latin Cross, which is the 
form most familiar to us. Here the top of the upright 
post projects above the cross-bar. 

According to the most reliable traditions our Lord was 
crucified on such a cross as this. 

The main shaft, to which the name S/auros properly be- 
longed, was generally a piece of strong pine or oak, firmly 
planted in the ground, and running from seven and one- 
half to nine feet in height. Some suitable spot outside 
the city was chosen, and there it was erected, and remained 
a permanent fixture. It was only the cross-bar or patibu- 
lum that the victim carried to the spot, at the time of exe- 
cution. Sometimes the patidbulum consisted of two parallel 
bars joined together at one end. Near the top of the up- 
right beam there was a deep notch cut, and into this the 
cross-bar was fixed; and further down a small piece of 
wood projected from the middle of the beam, upon which 
the victim sat as on a narrow saddle. It was called the 
sedile, It is not quite certain whether there was any sup- 
port for the feet or not. 

Both Tertullian and Justin Martyr, who lived before the 
punishment of the cross had been abolished in Europe, 

have given practically the same description of it. 
_ The victim condemned to be crucified was first scourged 
by the flagellum. This was so terrible an ordeal that 
death sometimes followed it immediately. In the case of 
our Lord, the scourging took place prior to the actual con- 
demnation. It is suggested that this was done, in all prob- © 
ability, in order to excite the pity of the Jews, so that they 
might desist from their diabolical intention to have Him 
crucified. Having endured this, the cross-bar was bound to 
the sufferer’s bleeding back, and, in cases where a double 
cross-bar was used, his head was inserted between the two 
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parallel bars. He was then led through the city, accompa- 
nied by a centurion and four soldiers, to the place of exe- 
cution, 

“ Every malefactor,” says Plutarch, “when he is brought 
forth to execution, carries his own cross.” Thus, also orig- 
inated the famous phrase, “to carry one’s cross,” a phrase 
with a wealth of meaning far beyond its natural and crim- 
’ inal significance, and used repeatedly by our Lord with the 
most profound and solemn intent. 

The title-was carried before the prisoner so that all might 
see why he had been condemned. This consisted of a 
piece of wood covered with white gypsum on which the 
nature of the criminal’s offence was written in letters of 
black. The title was finally fixed above the victim’s head 
on that portion of the centre pole which projected above 
the cross-bars. Our Lord evidently did not carry his cross, 
at least all the way. Probably owing to extreme fatigue of 
both body and mind, he was unable to do so. They had, 
however, little difficulty in finding a substitute to do this. 
The procession met one Simon of Cyrene, returning from 
the country, and in the rough, off-hand way, which was 
characteristic of soldiers of a foreign garrison, they com- 
pelled him to carry the infamous tree, for no Roman was 
allowed to carry the cross. His title, “Jesus of Nazareth, 
the King of the Jews,” was a very remarkable one. It 
expressed no crime. It did not even indicate any claim 
which Christ had made, for while he certainly avowed His 
Royalty, He emphatically added that His Kingdom was 
“not of this world.” His accusers, stung by the title, 
urged Pilate to have it altered, and to make it read, “ This 
is He who said I am the King of the Jews.” Pilate, how- 
ever, was resolute, and would not alter one word of it. 
“What I have written, I have written,’ he said. This title, 
or accusation, was written in letters of Hebrew, of Greek, 
and of Latin. 

Having arrived at the place of execution, the prisoner 
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was freed from his load, and then stripped of his clothes, 
which fell to the soldiers as their booty. He was then 
bound to the cross-bar, and both were raised on ladders un- 
til the bar rested in the notch prepared for it. The victim’s 
hands and feet were then nailed to the wood, where he 
was left to the slow agonies of a death which might endure 
for hours, sometimes even for days. Eusebius writes of 
certain martyrs in Egypt, who were kept hanging on the 
cross for days, until they were actually starved to death. 
It was evidently the custom among the Jews, however, to 
hasten the death of the victim in order to avoid the cere- 
monial defilement of the land. This was done by having 
the legs of the sufferer broken, should he hang alive be- 
yond a certain time. 
_ All authorities have agreed that of all manner of deaths 
crucifixion was the most abhorred. This was owing both to 
its shame and to its pain. It was unlawful that any Roman 
citizen, whatever his guilt, should be crucified, so that when 
Galba put some Romans to death by crucifixion in Spain, 
his act excited universal indignation throughout the Empire. 
It was reckoned a death fit only for slaves and traitors, for 
thieves and outcasts. Again, the word Crucio was used 
by the Romans to express only the most intense degree of 
torment or suffering. Among the Jews, however, it was 
even worse than a cruel and shameful death, it was reckoned 
an accursed one. In Deuteronomy xxi. 22, 23, we read :— 
And if a man have committed a sin worthy of death, and he be put 
to death so that thou hang him upon wood, his body shall not remain 
all night upon the wood, but thou shalt surely bury him the same day: 
for he that is hanged is the curse of God; because thou shalt not defile 
the land which Jehovah thy God giveth thee for an inheritance. 


So in the Talmud and in the Apostolic writings we find 
frequent reference to the accursed death of the cross, as 
in Galatians iii. 13: “Cursed is every one that hangeth 
on a tree.” The Messiah, then, in whom the law was ful- 
filled, actually became a curse in the sight of that law by his 
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death on the cross. Thus he became such a stumbling- 
block and rock of offence to the Jews. 

Probably the earliest mention we have of hanging upon 
wood is in Genesis chapter xl., when Pharoah put to death in 
this manner the chief of his bakers, in the days of Joseph’s 
imprisonment in Egypt. Again in Numbers, when Israel 
joined himself unto Baal-peor, and the anger of the Lord 
was said to have been kindled against Israel, we read in 
chapter xxv., verse 4: “And the Lord said unto Moses, 
Take all the heads of the people, and hang them up before 
the Lord against the sun, that the fierce anger of the Lord 
may be turned away from Israel.” The hanging upon wood 
of dead bodies also frequently meets us in the Old Testa- 
ment. (Instances occur in 1 SAM. xxxi. 10, 2 SAM. iv. 12, 
and xxi. 12.) 

In later days, Alexander the Great at one time crucified 
two thousand Tyrians, and Josephus writes that after the 
death of Herod the Great, about two thousand rioters were 
crucified by Varus. In early Christian times it was by no 
means uncommon. 

Tradition has it that the Apostle Peter was crucified, but 
deeming himself unworthy to suffer as his Lord had done, 
he requested that his cross be turned upside down; so we 
have a painting by Guido representing Peter being crucified 
on a cross head downwards. 

Capital punishment by crucifixion continued in Europe 
down to the time of Constantine, who abolished it in his 
dominions at least (see Gibbon’s History). This Emperor 
caused his own statue to be erected in Rome. It bore a 
cross in its right hand with an inscription in Greek, EN 
TOUTO NIKA, “In this shalt thou conquer,” referring the 
victory of his arms and the deliverance of Rome to the 
power of that salutary sign, the true symbol, as Gibbon puts 
it, “of force and courage.” 

Up till recent times crucifixion has been practised and 
- tolerated in China, notoriously a land of cruelty, and I am 
not aware that even yet it has been abolished there. 
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Such was the literal wooden cross of history. 

As we find hints and foreshadowings of the coming of the 
Son of Man among many Pagan nations, long ages before 
His advent in Judea, so was there a doctrine of the cross 
among pre-christian peoples. _ The priests of those ancient 
faiths taught much that was of the very essence of religion : 
— repentance, the shunning of evils, the doing of good, the 
acknowledgment of the presence, the power, and the help of 
their gods. Mythologies may be brought into evidence 
here, and Prometheus, Apollo, and Hercules, and their spir- 
itual relatives, confirm this to us of the New Age. Nay 
more, even their temples and worship pointed, it might be 
but obscurely, to a Divine Humanity, which could only be- 
come possible through the cross. 

The classical temples of old were said to be designed from 
_ measures taken from the proportions of the human body. 
So we find that in the early ages of Christianity and indeed 
until the Protestant Reformation, which, as Ruskin puts it, 
endeavored “to make one artless, letterless, and merciless 
monastery of all the world,” — until then, I say, the great- 
est attention was paid to the design and prepares of 
Christian places of worship. 

Indeed every feature of ecclesiastical architecture was a 
_ Christian hieroglyph, which all might read, save those who 
were wilfully blind. 

Procopius, who died about the middle of the sixth century, 
thus describes the planning of a church : — 


In ancient times there was one church at Byzantium dedicated to all 
the Apostles, but through length of time it became ruinous, and seemed 
not likely to stand much longer. Justinian took this entirely down, and 
was most careful not only to rebuild it, but to render it more admirable 
in size and beauty. He carried out his intention in the following manner: 
Two lines were drawn in the form of a cross, joining one another in the 
middle, the upright one pointing to the rising and setting sun, and the 
other cross line towards the north and south wind. These were sur- 
rounded by a circuit of walls, and within by columns placed both above 
and below. At the crossing of the two straight lines, that is, about the 
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middle point of them, there is a place set apart, which may not be en- 
tered except by the priests, and which is consequently termed the sanc- 
tuary. The transepts which lie on each side of this, about the cross 
line, are of equal length ; but that part of the upright line towards the set- 
ting sun is built so much longer than the other part as to form the figure 
of the cross. (Sacred Buildings of Justinian. Procopius. As quoted 
in the “ Canon,” 1st. Edit., p. 141.) 


In the “Arcana,” 40, we read, “ Every regenerated one 
is a temple of the Lord,” and in “ Heaven and Hell,” 187, 
“ The Temple represented the Lord’s Divine Human.” 

The cross being the symbol of the regenerating life and 
supremely of the final temptations and sufferings through 
which our Lord’s Humanity was made Divine and the work 
of Redemption completed, it was a fitting thing that Divine 
worship should be celebrated and exhortations to the regen- 
erate life given forth in a building, the very shape of which 
symbolized those eternal truths of the Christian faith. For 
the cross ever suggests the human form upon it, that fairest 
and most perfect of all forms, to which everything Divine 
tends — that microcosm — the image of heaven, and of the 
Lord Jehovah within and above all the heavens. 

Not only were the Churches and Cathedrals cruciform 
and symbolic in all details, but the services also, in the 
Latin Church at least, were largely representative, espe- 
cially the Mass. Ina book of ceremonies drawn up by Cran- 
mer in 1542 we are told that, — 

The Amice signifies the veil with which the Jews covered the face 
of Christ when they buffeted him. 

The Ade, as touching the mystery, manifests the white garment where- 
with Herod clothed Christ in mockery when he sent him to Pilate. 

The Girdle signifies the scourge with which Christ was scourged. 

The Séole signifies the ropes or bands with which Christ was aaune 
to the pillar, when he was scourged. 

The Maniple or Phanon admonisheth him of ghostly strength. 

The Chasudle signifies the seamless garment or purple robe. 

The A/ar represented the Cross ; the Chalice the Sepulchre of Christ ; 
the Paten the stone rolled to the door of the sepulchre; and the a/tar 


cloths, the corporal and pall, symbolized the linen in which the body of 
Christ was shrouded. 
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Each gesture and act of the priests during the celebration was also 
imitative of the events of the passion, and had an esoteric import. 


Those who wish to go further into these representative 
details will find much to interest them in Turner's “ History 
of all Religions,” published in 1625. 

In passing we may here mention that the fact of the altar 
representing the Cross in the Christian Church, brings out 
in a remarkable manner the fundamental idea of the cross 
already referred to, as symbolizing on the highest plane the 
Divine love; for Swedenborg tells us in “ Apocalypse Re- 
vealed,” 395, that “The fire of the altar of burnt-offering 
signifies Divine celestial love, because that altar signified 
worship from that love, and fire in the supreme sense signi- 
fied Divine love.” Again, on a lower plane, the altar and 
the Cross seemed to have a similar correspondence, for in 
n. 392 we learn that “ The altar of Jehovah in the midst of 
the land of Egypt, signifies the worship of the Lord from 
love in the natural man.” 

While at the first Christianity was an intensely spiritual 
power, and no art symbols were employed by the Church, it 
was not long before for good and evil alike, the representa- 
tion of sacred scenes and subjects obtained a place in Chris- 
tian homes and Christian sanctuaries. But there were not 
wanting some spiritual and earnest minds who protested 
against and strongly resisted this tendency. Eusebius of 
Czesarea was asked by the Empress Constantia for a like- 
ness of Christ. In reply he wrote to her :— 


What do you mean bya “likeness of Christ?” Itcan only be an 
image of the frail mortal flesh which He bore before His Ascension. 
Such objects, however, are forbidden to us. Since we confess that our 
Saviour is God and Lord, we prepare ourselves to see Him as God, using 
all zeal to purify our own hearts, that if so be when purified we may see 
Him. For “blessed are the pure in heart because they shall see God.” 
And if,in addition to this hope, before that vision which shall be “face 
to face,” you set high’ value on representations of the Saviour, what bet- 
ter artist can there be than the God-Word Himself. 
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He thus directed the Empress to the Divine Word. 
Early in the fifth century also Bishop Asterius of Amasea 
advises his people to honor the living images of God. “Do 
not paint Christ,” he says, “for the one act of humility of 
His incarnation, which He voluntarily undertook for us, is 
sufficient; but bear in thy soul and carry about spiritually 
the incorporeal Word.” 

The earliest treatment in art of the Cross and passion of 
Christ comes from sarcophagi dating about the fourth cen- 
tury. One shows, on one side a youthful Christ led bya 
soldier, and Pilate washing his hands, and on the other side 
Christ crowned by a soldier with a crown, not of thorns 
but of flowers, and Simon bearing His Cross. In the cen- 
tre is the Cross terminated by the sacred monogram encir- 
cled by a wreath. On the arms of the Cross two doves are 
resting and beneath are the figures of the Roman guards, 
one watching and one sleeping. “So,” says the late Bishop 
Westcott, “the whole story of sadness and joy, of suffer- 
ing and glory, of death and triumph, is eloquently told.” 

Another sarcophagus shows the Lord between Peter and 
Paul. He stands, a graceful, youthful figure, upon a mound 
from which flow the four streams of the new Paradise; in 
His left hand He holds the roll of the Gospel, and in His 
right a jewelled cross. 

But it is not possible here to go into the details of the 
historical treatment of the Cross in Art. The subject is a 
very large one and of deep theological importance. Suffice 
it, however, to ‘record that in those early centuries the 
symbol was idealized and spoke of a boundless and endless 
joy to the worshipper of His Lord. To him, despite all 
appearances, the victory over sin and death was already won 
—the Divine love had triumphed, he was living ina re- 
deemed world —- God’s world — and the Cross meant strength 
and joy and peace and hope to him. It is not till centuries 
later that we find the painful literalism and hideous realism 
of death, suffering, and agony portrayed in Christian Art. 
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Ruskin, with that clearness of insight, which was so char- 
acteristic a feature of his treatment of spiritual subjects, . 
declared in his “ Bible of Amiens,” that the best thought of 
Christian Europe even up till the thirteenth century, never 
contemplated Christ as the “crucified, nor as the dead, but 
as the incarnate Word — the present Friend —the Prince 
of peace on earth — and as the everlasting King in heaven.” 
‘* What His life is, what His commands are, and what His 
judgment will be, are the things they taught: not what He 
once did, nor what He once suffered, but what He is now 
doing — and what He requires us todo.” “That” he adds, 
“is the pure, joyful, beautiful lesson of Christianity; and 
the fall from that faith, and all the corruptions of its abortive 
practice, may be summed briefly as the habitual contempla- 
tion of Christ’s death instead of His life, and the substitu- 
tion of His past suffering for our present duty.” 

So at last the meaning and power of the symbol were lost, 
to men the soul had gone out of it, and their thought rested 
in the externals of the great drama of Gethsemane and Cal- 
vary. Theology, the centre and foundation of which had 
been the love of God manifested in the Divine Man, Jesus 
Christ, the Saviour, gradually shifted its entire standpoint _ 
and outlook. The central and supreme idea grew to be sin 
and man’s guilt before God asa sinner. The trail of sin lay 
across every doctrine, until the doctrine of justification by 
faith alone, based on the idea of three distinct and differing 
Divine Beings, nominally termed one God, was supreme. 
With the decay of spirituality the deterioration of the sym- 
bol advanced step by step until all the joy and glory of the 
Gospel were obscured or lost. The outstretched and bleed- 
ing limbs of the Crucified, dying or dead, were everywhere 
portrayed in sculpture, carving, crucifix, and picture ; in illu- 
minated missals and pious books; were expatiated on in 
doctrinal treatises and in passionate discourses throughout 
Christendom. The Cross spoke only of a bleeding, suffer- 
ing, and dying Man, of one bearing God’s curse, suffering 
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the punishment of man’s sin, and to whom our guilt had 
been transferred, by some strange legal fiction, and who by 
death made satisfaction to His Father for the outrage on 
His Divine justice, which our sins had committed. 

This frightful travesty of the truth as it is in Jesus has 
for some centuries been the doctrine of the cross in the 
now consummated Church. It is still announced by earnest 
preachers in all its nakedness as the Gospel of the grace of 
God. Even in cultured quarters, the very essence of it is 
tenaciously held to and proclaimed by theological professors 
and popular preachers as the very palladium of Christianity. 
Professor Denny, in a work recently published, says (see his 
Studies in Theology, p. 112) :— 

It is God who is presented as dealing in an awful way with the 
awful reality of sin, for its removal; and the way in which He removes 
itis to lay iton His Son. So Christ, by God’s appointment, dies the 
sinner’s death. The doom falls upon Him, and is exhausted there. 


He adds : — 


The sense of the Apostle is given in the well-known hymn, — 
Bearing shame and scoffing rude, 
In my place condemned he stood, 
Sealed my pardon with his blood, 
Hallelujah. 


It is not given adequately, it is not given approximately, it is not given 
in any degree whatever, it is not seen even afar off, by the most refined 
theology which leaves the condemnation out of the cross. 

Elsewhere, he continues: “The Cross is the place at 
which the Sinless One dies the death of the sinful; the 
place at which God’s condemnation is borne by the Innocent, 
that for those who commit themselves to Him, there may be 
condemnation no more.” “I cannot,” he says, “read the 
New Testament in any other way.” 

Root and branch the New Church denies and rejects all 
such interpretations of the New Testament. I think it was 
Herbert Spencer who wrote of similar presentations of 
Christianity : — 
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The visiting on Adam’s descendants through hundreds of generations 
dreadful penalties for a small transgression which they did not commit; 
the damning of all men who do not avail themselves of an alleged mode 
of forgiveness, which most men have never heard of; and the affecting 
a reconciliation by sacrificing a son who was perfectly innocent, to satisfy 
the assumed necessity for a propitiatory victim; are modes of action 
which, ascribed to a human ruler, would call forth expressions of abhor- 
rence, and the ascription of them to the Ultimate Cause of things, even 
now felt to be full of difficulties, must become impossible. 

In the prologue to that delightful little work, “« The Canons 
of the New Church,” Swedenborg said that “nothing else 
than the self-evidencing reason of love would ever reestab- 
lish the Church, because it had fallen away from the Truth.” 
To treat this subject at all adequately in the light of the 
New Church would be a task far beyond the limits of this 
paper; I can, therefore, only indicate the main features of 
it in what follows. , 

The spiritual significance of the many details of the 
Divine drama of Calvary, lies chiefly in the fact that our 
Lord there represented the Divine Word. This grand repre- 
sentative function was common to all the prophets, but 
especially belonged to Him as the greatest prophet. As 
such, all the details of the treatment meted out to Him by 
the Jews, represented and corresponded to their spiritual 
treatment of the Divine Word, of which they had been the 
depositaries for generations. They had falsified and pro- 
faned all the truths of the Word, both in their doctrine and 
life; so now they rejected and crucified the Word made Flesh. 

In this aspéct of it, the Cross represents evil from infer- 
nal love from which come condemnation and a curse (see 
Apocalypse Explained, 655). Wherever there is no real 
acknowledgement of the Divinity of our Lord’s Humanity, 
and thus a state of rejection, there is that spiritual Sodom 
and Egypt where our Lord is said to be crucified (REv. xi. 
8). This is, of course, no mere intellectual rejection; it is 
a state of the will in which the loves of self and the world 
are supreme. For there is inmostly latent in all evil the 
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desire to do evil even to the Lord, nay, to crucify Him. 


(Apocalypse Revealed, 527.) 


This condemnation, curse, and final rejection of the Jew- 
ish Church is treated of in many parts of the Word, and 
specially in the twenty-third chapter of Matthew, and terri- 
ble are the words used there by our Lord. Woe after woe 
is pronounced against that Church and the evils which it 
loved and made its own. 

Fill ye up then the measure of your Fathers. 

Ye serpents, ye generation of vipers, how can ye escape the damna- 

tion of hell ? 

Behold your house is left unto you desolate. 

In the sixteenth section of the Doctrine of the New Jeru- 
salem concerning the Lord, Swedenborg explains the repre- 
sentation of all the details of the mockery, the trial, the con- 


demnation, and the crucifixion of the Son of Man, who 


through it all perfectly represented the truth of the Church 
and thus of the Word. Inthe “Apocalypse Explained,” 
655, we read :— 

There were two death punishments among the Jews, crucifixion and 
stoning; and by crucifixion was signified condemnation and a curse on 
account of the destruction of good in the Church —the reason being 
that the wood on which they were hung corresponds to good, and so in 
the opposite sense, evil. 

Swedenborg repeatedly points out that it is a fundamental 
error of the Church to believe and to teach that the passion 
of the Cross was in itself Redemption. It was only the last 
of our Lord’s temptations, through which He fully united 
the Human to the Divine and the Divine to the Human 
(see Arcana Coelestia, 2776, and in many other places). 
In “True Christian Religion,” 132, 133, this subject is 
fully gone into and we are clearly shown how that from 
this great fallacy, together with the idea of a tripersonal 


- God, the whole system of Christian theology has lost its 


spirituality and has become in the lowest degree natural — 
yea, even sensual and corporeal. 
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The mind of the man of the New Church, however, does 
not rest long in the contemplation of the physical sufferings 
and death of our Lord. We find no special virtue in that 
attitude. We learn, indeed, that it is not a subject of 
angelic thought at all. In “Apocalypse Revealed,” 379, 
in reference to the words “the blood of the Lamb,” we 
read :— 

It cannot be supposed that Michael and his angels overcame the 
dragon by anything else than the Divine truth of the Lord in the Word; 
for the angels in heaven cannot think of blood, nor do they think of the 
Lord’s passion, but of the Divine truth and His resurrection ; wherefore 
when a man thinks of the Lord’s blood, the angels perceive only His 
Divine truth, and when he thinks of the Lord’s passion, they perceive 
His glorification and then His resurrection. | 


“ This,” Swedenborg adds, “it has been granted me to 
know by much experience.” Again, in “True Christian 
Religion,” 728 : —. 

While a man is regenerating, the Lord is indeed present with him, 
and preparing him by His Divine operation for heaven . . . and as 
the Lord does actually present Himself to man, man must actually re- 
ceive Him, not indeed as He hung on the Cross, but as He now is in 
His glorified Divine Humanity in which He is present. 


While clearly perceiving, then, that the Lord’s passion 
was not in itself redemption, we may nevertheless consider 
the Cross as a symbol of redemption, in so far as it repre- 
sents the temptations, the trials, the struggles and combats 
of our Lord in His Divine Redemptive work. 

These temptations and struggles of our Lord were in the 
deepest sense His Cross. They were not reserved only for 
Gethsemane and Golgotha, but were coextensive with His 
whole life on earth, from Bethlehem to Calvary. 

Jehovah Himself descended, and became Immanuel, “God 
with us,” coming into His world by the ordinary gate of 
human birth. Born of the Virgin Mary He inherited from 
her a nature, the entire substances and forms of which were 
infirm and evil, so that all life flowing down into this human 
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degree, all thought and desire passing into it and vivifying 
it, would naturally be perverted and defiled. 

In this body He took our sicknesses, bore our griefs, 
carried our sorrows, and underwent the most dire tempta- 
tions, even to agony, despair, and death itself. In it he 
lived and died “to save His people from their sins.” 

Away with the popular fiction that He suffered the punish- 
ment of our sins when He died on Calvary! No such trans- 
ference of the consequences of sin is ever possible in God’s © 
universe, permeated as it is by the eternal laws of Divine 
order. “The soul that sinneth, it shall die.” This is the 
unalterable fact which not even Omnipotence will avert. 
No, He bore our sins in His own body so that by experi- 
encing and subduing all our temptations He might be able 
to deliver us from the power and bondage of evil. 

In “ Arcana Ccelestia,” 5041, we read : — 

The very esse of a man is from his father, and the clothings or exte- 
rior things are from the mother ; therefore the Lord’s esse and hence the 
inmost principle of His life, was Divine, because it was Jehovah Him- 
self, and the clothings or exterior things constituted the human which he 
took from the mother by nativity. This human was such as could be 
tempted, for it was polluted with evil, hereditary from the mother; but 
as the inmost principle was Divine, it was able by its own proper power 
to. expel that evil; and this was done successively by temptations, and 
finally by the last, which was that of the Cross; on which occasion He 
fully glorified his human, that is, made it Divine. 

This evil heredity, this human. fleshhood, was our Lord's 
Cross. It was the attacking-ground, the spiritual battlefield 
upon which the work of our redemption was accomplished. 
Here the powers of evil met, combined, did their worst, and 
were overcome and cast out; and here they rallied again 
and again, only to be worsted afresh in the fray, until at 
last there was no atom of standing-ground left for them, 
and they were forced to retire, and be for ever subject to 
the infinite Divine sensuous plane of our Lord’s life, be- 
neath which the powers of hell are kept bound and con- 
trolled. ae 
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Every attack of evil, which manifested itself by falsity in 
the understanding, successively brought down the Divine 
truth more and more into the conscious experience of the 
Man Christ Jesus. Every victory united that truth there to 
the Divine good, until in place of the infirm natural human- 
ity inherited from Mary, there was brought down and ulti- 
mated the Divine natural humanity from the Father. 

In abolishing sin and making an end of it utterly, and 
forever, in His own Humanity, our Lord was at the same 
time redeeming heaven and earth, angels and men; setting 
the whole spiritual universe in order, and restoring liberty 
and rationality to all mankind. 

Such, briefly, is an outline of the doctrine of the Cross 
so far as our Lord’s experience is concerned. It contains, 
however, infinite arcana of a nature the most interesting 
and profound ; and which we are assured it is, and ever will 
be, the veriest joy and delight of the human and angelic 
mind to study and explore. 

It is here necessary that we take special note of the fact 
that despite all that our Lord did, and suffered, and achieved 
on account of sin, He did not do any of our own proper 
work for us, or instead of us. Hell still exists, and, al- 
though restrained and modified in many ways, still pours its 
streams of evil and falsity into the containing vessels of 
our hereditary life. The sin of the world is still in the 
world. Indeed, every sin mankind has committed is still 
extant. Those repented of, shunned, and abhorred, have 
been remitted ; all others are still isis and constitute 
now the very life of perdition. 

We have, therefore, each and all of us, our own cross to 
bear. Hence the bitter cry of humanity heard echoing 
down through all the ages. It is man’s struggle with his 
sin. . “ Who is he that hath resisted the Almighty, and been 


at peace.” 
Hear Faust :— 
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In my breast 
Alas! two souls dwell — all there is unrest; 
Each with the other struggles for mastery, 
Each from the other struggles to be free. 
One to the fleshly joys the coarse earth yields, 
With clumsy tendrils clings, and one would rise 
In native power, and vindicate the fields, 
Its own by birthright — its ancestral skies. 

The entire process of man’s regeneration is analogous in 
its many details to that of our Lord’s glorification. This 
is distinctive and essential New-Church teaching. The first 
Christian church has had no such doctrine in her standards 
since Apostolic times. In her decline she ultimately adopted 
the ideas of the immaculate conception and of substitution, 
ideas which utterly and completely falsified and annulled the 
whole teaching of the Divine Word, both in its literal and 
spiritual sense, regarding redemption and the glorification 
of our Lord’s humanity. 

While, however, our cross is analogous to our Lord’s 
Cross, there are some very important distinctions which we 
can only mention here in passing. . 

1. Our Lord’s heredity was evil only from the mother ; 
but ours is so from both father and mother. 

2. His soul was the Divine itself ; ours are merely finite 
created forms receptive of the Divine. | 

3. In His glorification our Lord utterly cast off every- 
thing He received by heredity from the mother, and at His 
resurrection became even as to His flesh and bones Divine 
Natural. In man’s case, the external heredity, from the 
mother, is also cast off, and by degrees entirely dissipated ; 
but it is not so in regard to the internal heredity he receives 
from the father. By regeneration man receives from the 
Lord a new internal in place of his evil internal from the 
father, which however is never wholly dissipated but merely 
removed, as it were, to the sides and becomes only guast- 
absent. At death also man finally discards his body of 
flesh and bones, and rises in the spiritual world in a spir- 
itual body. 
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4. Our Lord fought against all the hells, and overcame 
them by His own power, the perfect purity and goodness of 
His life rendering the severity of His temptations infinitely 
more grievous, and His combats more terrible, than man 
could ever possibly endure or comprehend. In comparison 
man’s temptations and struggles are relatively light, being 
mercifully proportioned to his weakness, and even then it is 
not man himself who fights, but the Lord alone in man. 

“No one,” says Swedenborg (in True Christian Religion, 
68), “can resist evil and the false thence originating but 
God alone.” 

Apart from those obvious differences, and all that is in- 
volved in them, the order of man’s regeneration is the same 
as that of our Lord’s glorification. We are called upon to 
bear our cross as He bore His. In the regenerating man 
or woman it is a perpetual and lifelong experience. ‘ Man’s 
cross is his proprium, against which he is to fight” (Apoc- 
alypse Explained, 893). “To take up the cross’”’ means “to 
fight against his lusts”’ (Doctrine of Life, 66), and to carry 
the cross is “to undergo assaults and temptations by falsi- 
ties.” (Apocalypse Explained, 122.) 

Good and evil in the will do not fight there by them- 
selves. The struggle takes place always in the understand- 
ing. There the evil manifests itself in falsities, coming 
into the region of our thought and consciousness; there 
also the good within us opposes the evil by means of truths. — 
The influx of evil with its associated falsities is from the 
hells. The influx of good with its corresponding truths is 
from the Lord. It is still the old battle He carried on while 
in our human flesh He trod this earth, that He is now wa- 
ging and consummating in the minds and hearts of His 
children. As the Divina truth in the soul o man, our Lord 
is still “a man of war.” 

In Religio Medici, Sir Thomas Browne has given utter- 
ance to the idea thus: — 


’ Tis that unruly regiment within me that will destroy me; ’tis I that 
do infect myself. . . . I feel that original canker corrode and devour 
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me: and therefore, Defenda me, Dios, de me/ (Lord deliver me from 
myself!) is a part of my litany, and the first voice of my retired im- 
aginations. 

“ Those who are being regenerated,” says Swedenborg, 
“undergo spiritual temptations; such temptations being 
pains of mind induced by evil spirits in those who are good 
and true. While these spirits excite the evils of such per- 
sons, there arises in their minds the anxiety of temptation.” 

To the weariness, the distress, and the interior bitterness 
of such anxieties, the late Archbishop Tfench has given 
voice in these few lines : — 


Lord! Many times I am aweary quite 
Of mine own self, my sin, my vanity ; 
Yet be not Thou, or I am lost outright, 
Weary of me. 


And hate against myself I often bear, 
And enter with myself in fierce debate ; 
Take Thou my part against myself, nor share 
In that just hate. 


Best friends might loathe us, if things perverse 
We know of our own selves they also knew. 
Lord! Holy One! If Thou who knowest worse 

Shouldst loathe us too! 


We have another aspect of this practical cross-bearing in 
life brought out in the noble and passionate prayer of Mrs. 
Browning, in “Aurora Leigh,” familiar to all New-Church 


people : — 
| Alas! Long suffering and most patient God, 

Thou needst be surelier God to bear with us 
Than even to have made us! Thou aspire, aspire 
From henceforth for me! Thou who hast Thyself 
Endured this fleshhood, knowing how as a soaked 
And sucking vesture it can drag us down, 
And choke us in the melancholy deep, 
Sustain me, that with Thee I walk these waves, 
Resisting! Breathe me upward, Thou in me 
Aspiring who art the Way, the Truth, the Life, — 
That no truth henceforth seem indifferent, 
No way to truth laborious, and no life, 
Not even this life I live, intolerable. 
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There are many other most interesting aspects of this 
great subject, some of which I can barely do more than 
mention here, owing to the space now at my disposal. For 
instance, I have not touched on the cross in marriage, in 
domestic and family life, in social, commercial, political, and 
national life, or in the church. The same Divine Laws and 
principles, however, apply in all those spheres of thought 
and action, precisely as they do in the experience of the in- 
dividual. The second coming of the Lord, as the Divine 
truth, now given to mankind in the doctrines of the New 
Church, and the revelation therein of the spiritual sense of 
the Word, is supremely “The Light of the World” in these 
latter days in which we live. Moreover, as the Jewish 
church nineteen centuries ago did at His first coming, there 
are also to-day many who reject, despise, misjudge, condemn, 
and crucify the Lord at His second coming. Such have, 
indeed, put the New Church on the gibbet to-day, where it 
hangs on high among the malefactors, that the Apocalyptic 
Scriptures may be fulfilled. Nevertheless the light still 
shines, and will continue to shine. And as it dawns within 
us, and around, it ever means to mankind the revelation and 
the laying bare of all human ideas and states; it means 
judgment and separation ; and finally it will mean the utter 
disintegration and vastation of the old doctrines and spirit 
of the past. But alas! it also means pain, anxiety, tempta- 
tion, struggle, and effort on the part of all who desire to 
approach and welcome the New Light, and to enter into the 
New Life. The call to this life is emphatically a call to: 
cross-bearing, and that in every realm and department of 
human experience; for the more clearly and the more 
deeply this light shall enter into the interiors of the human 
mind, permeating society with true spiritual ideals, and un- 
masking the vile fallacies and the cruel evils of our social, 
economic, political, and religious systems, the more intense, 
inward, and bitter will be man’s experience of temptation, 
and the fiercer his struggle against those evils. Verily, the 
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cross-bearing ages for the human race are before it rather 
than behind! | 


There is a very significent passage in the “ Apocalypse 
Revealed,” 639, where we have explained to us the inner 
meaning of the words, “ Blessed are the dead who die in 
the Lord from henceforth.” 


This is a prediction from the Lord, respecting the state after death 
of those who will be of His New Church, which is, that those who suffer 
temptations on account of their faith in the Lord and a life according 
to His precepts, will have eternal life and felicity. “The dead” signify 
those who afflicted their souls, crucified their flesh, and suffered tempta- 
tions. For the man of the New Church is searched by temptations as 
to his quality in regard to a life according to the commandments, and in 
regard to faith in the Lord. “That they may rest from their labours,” 
signify that those who are tempted will have peace in the Lord. Temp- 
tations here mean spiritual temptations, which only exist with those who 
have faith in the Lord, and live according to His commandments, when 
they drive away the evil spirits that are with them, and who act as one 
with their lusts. These temptations are signified by the cross in the 
following passages : — 

“ And he that taketh not his Cross, and iconee after Me, is not 
worthy of Me.” (MATT. x. 38.) 

“ Jesus said, if any man will come after Me, let him deny himself, 
take up his cross, and follow Me.” (MATT. xvi. 24.) 

The reason why they are signified by the dead who have afflicted 
their souls, crucified their flesh, and suffered temptations, is, because 
thereby they have mortified their former life, and therefore are become, - 
as it were, dead to the world. 


The end of all such cross-bearing -is eternal felicity and 
peace. In the “Coronis,” 21, Swedenborg calls this spiri- 
tual peace “the goal of the redemption, and the palm of the 
redeemed.” 

Elsewhere he says :— 


I sacredly attest that no language can ever express it. For it is the 
complex of all felicities, with the highest degree of life, freed from that 
life which is wont to spring up from desires, bodily pleasures, care and 
anxiety about things that are to come. It is to be in the bosom of God 
Messiah. (Adversaria, 6925.) 
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I have endeavored, all too briefly and imperfectly, I know, 
to sketch for you what the Cross has been and is, in history, 
in doctrine, and in human life. 

It is indeed a great Divine word, instinct with meaning, 
and of boundless suggestiveness. Creation, Incarnation, 
Redemption, and Regeneration, all claim the Cross as their 
representative symbol. Originally the sign and symbol of 
the Divine life and love manifested in creation, its signifi- 
cance gradually deteriorated with the successive fall of the 
human mind and consciousness from the celestial to the 
sensuous plane. On this lowest and last plane the letter 
of the Divine Word descends, and meets man, and repre- 
sents in the Cross the life and love of the proprium. 

Here it speaks of pain and suffering, of sorrow and strug- 
gle, of temptations by the Devil in the wilderness of life’s 
journey, yea, even of a Gethsemane, and a Calvary that must 
be experienced ere victory be gained. There, where indeed 
the tears will be wiped away from off all faces, where the 
struggle will be ended, and the victory complete, what will 
it mean to the redeemed and glorified human spirit? It 
will again convey to him the primal and glorious idea, the 
idea of the Divine love, but with a superadded significance 
and power, for the beatific vision of that love is now the 
Divine Humanity of our Lord Jesus Christ, with whom and 
through whom he will have become more than Conqueror. 


WILLIAM. SMITH. 
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HOW SHALL WE THINK OF GOD?* 


THaT system of religion will eventually prevail, whose 
principles are concrete, definite, and practical. That sys- 
tem of religion will eventually decay, whose principles are 
vague, abstruse, and out of touch with practical life. This 
is but another way of saying that religion is a conduct, not 
a philosophy ; a life, and not a theory of life. Truth is evi- 
denced by its workableness, and any mode of conceiving 
religion, which, instead of taking man by the hand and lead- 
ing him safely out of the mazes which distract him, tends 
to complicate or transcend human conditions and relation- 


‘ships, need not be feared ; such a religion will die a natural, 


if not a speedy, death. Progress follows the line of least 
resistance ; for such is the path of truth. Truth aids and 
simplifies, falsity encumbers and mystifies. 

But if it be true that the truth simplifies and harmonizes 
the phenomena of life, the converse is also true, that what- 
ever simplifies and harmonizes the phenomena of life bears 
the imprint of truth. Something like this must have been 
involved in that rule of the Lord for the detection of false 
prophets: “ By their fruits ye shall know them.” If any 
current notion, when brought to bear on the practical affairs 
of life, produces perplexity, confusion, disorder, and unhap- 
piness, such a result is prima facie evidence of the falsity of 
the idea. But, on the other hand, when the normal fruitage . 
of an idea is harmony and simplicity, when it tends to build 
up rather than to tear down the fabric of life, when it min- 
isters to the needs of body, mind, and heart, smoothing the 
rugged path, and strengthening the feeble knees, its very 
power of adaptation, its capacity for ministry, declares its 
truthfulness. Such fruit can only be plucked from the tree 


* Delivered at the closing exercises of the New-Church Theological School, 
Cambridge, June 18, 1902. 
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of life; for we do not gather grapes of thorns, nor figs of 
thistles. Truth is preservative, falsity is destructive; and 
in this do we possess a profound and enduring criterion of 
truth. | 

The Church of the New Jerusalem stands for a new era. 
Its truths purport to spring out of the profoundest depths 
of Scripture. It is hailed as the crown of all those dispen- 
sations of Divine grace and clemency which have ever been 
bestowed upon men. Is it to endure? Is it to go on conquer- 
ing and to conquer, ever bearing new testimony to its Di- 
vine origin? If so, it must be accomplished by an inherent 
capacity for descending to the lowest depths to which man 
has fallen, by displaying an adaptability to the limitations 
and weaknesses of men, and by evincing the power to 
quicken the sluggish will and raise it up into newness of 
life. 

Believing, as I do, that the doctrines of the New Church 
are divinely true, as evidenced by being the most practical 
and workable conceptions of religion the world has ever 
known, and eminently adapted to human needs, I propose to 
demonstrate that fact as it is exhibited in the answer which 
the New Church gives to that most vital question, How 
shall we think of God ? 

Before I present the answer which the New Church offers 
to this question, let me say a word about the importance of 
answering it in a definite and practical way. Let no man 
regard it as a matter of indifference how he thinks of God, 
unless he is willing to admit, at the same time, that it is a 
matter of indifference whether he serve God or not; for 
without some idea of God there can be no recognition of 
His existence, hence no religion, no worship, no salvation. 
Deny the necessity for some idea of God, and you deny the 
necessity for any knowledge of God; and if you are still 
inconsistent enough to believe that you can acknowledge 
the existence of a being of whom you have framed no idea, 
yet you deny the necessity of cooperation with Him ; for 
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cooperation is impossible where knowledge is wanting, and 
so all things of religion perish. 

This, which is plainly evident from reason, is also taught 
in the writings of the New Church. In the “ Apocalypse 
Explained,” 957: “The idea about God is the primary one 
of all.” Again in the same work, 1096: “The first and 
primary thought which opens heaven to man is thought con- 
cerning God.” And in the “Brief Exposition” Sweden- 


_ borg writes : — 


The idea of God enters into all things of the church and of worship. 
Theological things reside in the mind above all other things, and the 
highest thing therein is the idea of God. Therefore, if this is false, all 
the things which follow are false or falsified. (40.) 

From this it will also be seen how intimately associated 
with the need of having some conception of God, is the 
need of having a true and a just conception of Him. We 
may so grossly caricature God in our thought as practically 
to deny Him. We may frame ideas about God which are 
not ideas of God at all. A complete misconception of God 
is no conception of Him. And, if it be true, that no con- 
ception of God nullifies all religion, so the quality of our 
conception qualifies our religion. And, if there were oppor- 
tunity, it would not be difficult to show how the various 
religions of the world have taken shape, in accordance with 
the idea which each has held regarding God. In the 
“ Apocalypse Revealed,” 224, Swedenborg presents the tes- 
timony of angels regarding this matter: “ The angels said, 
that all who come into heaven are allotted a place there, 
and have eternal joy, according to their idea of God.” 

To prevent a possible misconception, a word of explanation 
may be desirable at this point. From what has been said, 
it might be inferred that to frame some notion of God, and 
to cherish that notion as sacred and holy, is all that is 
essential to salvation. Nothing can be farther from the 
truth, or more opposed to the true meaning of the passages 
which I have quoted. No amount of thinking about God is 
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able, of itself, to save a single human soul. Yet this is not 
contrary to the statement, that there can be no salvation 
without thought of God, nor does it disprove that men, 
when they become angels in heaven, have places allotted to 
them and receive heavenly joy, each according to his idea of 
God. 

This truth will become apparent as we consider a few 
_fundamental principles. Salvation and heaven are synony- 
mous, and both are the result of conjunction with God by 
the reciprocation of His love. Salvation and heaven are 
states of affection and thought, and affection and thought 
are related like what is essential and what is formal. God 
is present with us when we are only thinking about Him ; 
God is conjoined with us and saving us, to the extent that, 
to our thought about Him, we join a love of obeying Him. 
The idea is like the channel in which the stream of love 
flows. The stream must conform to its banks. Love can- 
not transcend the thought, and whatever limits or modifies 
the thought, limits and modifies the affection likewise. 
There may be true thought about God while there is no 
love for Him, as dry watercourses are found where run no 
noble streams. Such thought secures the presence of heav- 
enly things, but does not entail their possession. But, while 
true thought is possible apart from true love, true love can- 
not exist without true thought. So, wherever love is found, 
it is ever, from necessity, no better, no truer than the ideal 
which we cherish concerning it. The God we love is the 
God who is mirrored in our thought, and what is not first in 
our conception of Him, can never be in our love of Him. 

Let us now turn our attention directly to the question in 
hand: How shall I think of God? In my conversations 
about Him, in my prayer to Him, in my private meditations 
upon Him, how shall I conceive of that Divine and Eternal 
One, whose fear is the beginning of all wisdom ? 

In presenting the answer, I wish to do so, not in my own 
words, but in the words of him who was instrumental in 
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conveying it to the world. In the “Arcana Ccelestia” 
Swedenborg says : — 

No one can think of the Divine Itself, unless he presents to his mind 
the idea of a Divine Man. Still less can any one be conjoined with the 
Divine Itself, except through such an idea. If any one attempts to 
think of the Divine Itself without the idea of a Divine Man, he thinks 
indeterminately, and an indeterminate idea is no idea at all. (8705.) 


Numerous passages might be cited to emphasize this 
point, but to produce them all would be wearisome. This 
is sufficient to show that, from the point of view of the New 
Church, whatever else one may be thinking of, he is think- 
ing of God only when he presents to himself the idea of a 
Divine Man. Leaving the proof of this statement to another 
part of this paper, I want to give it that universality which 
Swedenborg, out of his experience in the spiritual world, 
gives to it. The idea of God as a Divine Man is the only 
idea which is permitted in heaven, for no other idea is con-. 
formable to, or receptive of, heaven. It is the idea which 
every nation, tongue, race, or creed must receive ere they 
enter heaven; for it is the sole receptacle of heavenly 
virtues. The thought of God as a Divine Man is the all- 
inclusive, all-embracing thought. It is the only idea of God 
which is not such a complete misconception of Him as to 
be no conception of Him. In “ Apocalypse Explained,” 805, 
to quote further, we read that “all angelic thought about 
God, is about God-Man; for in heaven no one can think of 
God except as being in the human form, and if any one 
thinks otherwise, his thought about God perishes, and he 
falls from heaven.” “All are accepted in heaven who have 
the idea of what is human concerning God, but all who do 
not think of God as man, are not accepted.” Why? “Be- 
cause” he says “ they have no determinate idea of God, and 
an indeterminate idea of God is no idea.” (Apocalypse 
Explained, 696.) | 

Such acceptance of men into heaven, or rejection of them 
from heaven, according as they think of God as man or 
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otherwise, is not arbitrary ; it simply points to a fact, which 
all will readily recognize to be a fact, that there is such a 
thing as a true idea of God. Now if that true idea of God 
is the idea of a Divine Man, all other ideas are false, and 
falsity, especially on so fundamental a subject, can find no 
hiding-place in heaven. 

But sufficient has been said to show that it is the teach- 
ing of the New Church that the thought of God as a Divine 
Man is the one thought which is capable of binding the 
minds of all men, throughout the length and breadth of 
God’s universe, into one heavenly form, making of myriads, 
a unit, one grand man of all those individual men who love 
and serve God, who in such thought is distinctly present 
with them. 

Let us now attend for a moment to the words in which 
we have couched the true idea of God — Divine Man. 
What do they mean? Are they simply a device to remove 
God yet one step farther from His creatures by the intro- 
duction of philosophical terms? Heaven forbid! To me 
their meaning is simple and definite. The idea of a Divine 
man, like the idea of a finite man, requires two things, the 
recognition of his form, and the recognition of his character. 
The word Divine refers to the character of God; the word 
Man to the form or figure which invests that character. 
Present to yourself the figure of a man; crown him with 
love immeasurable; gift him with wisdom unsearchable ; 
clothe him with majesty beyond that of kings; hail him as 
the Creator and Preserver of all, the Redeemer and Saviour 
of men, and the idea of a Divine Man is realized. It is the 
idea of a human figure in which dwells a Divine soul and 
character. The two things make one idea. They should 
never be separated. The recognition of a Divine life in the 
form, prevents it from being merely human ; the recognition 
of the human figure investing that Divine life, prevents the | 
idea from being dissipated. Thus in human thought finite- 
ness is joined to infinity through conceiving of God as a 
Divine Man. 
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There is yet one step to be taken in order to give final 
form to our idea of God. And this last step is the crowning 
step. It consists in accepting Jesus Christ as the real 
Divine Man. Our idea of God is realized in the historical 
Christ. The true thought of God is the thought of a Divine 
Man. The Divine Man for the people of this earth is the 
man Jesus Christ ; for in Him deity and humanity are one. 
He was, and is, “ God with us.” 

This statement doubtless arouses some questions which 
we need to consider. Why are the people of this earth to 
accept the Lord as God and not those upon other earths? 
If the Lord is really God, can any be excused from the 
acknowledgment of Him? These questions are essentially 
answered in “ Arcana Ceelestia ” : — 


As to the Divine worship of the inhabitants of other earths than this, 
all who are not idolaters acknowledge the Lord as the only God. They 
do not indeed know, except in a few instances, that the Lord assumed 
the human upon this earth, but they adore the Divine being, not as 
incomprehensible, but as comprehensible by a human form. For when 
the Divine Being appears to them, He appears in that form, as He also 
formerly appeared to Abraham and others on this earth. And because 
they adore the Divine Being under a human form, they adore the Lord. 
(6700.) 


Our own judgment, apart from this testimony of Sweden- 
borg, discerns the folly of expecting the people of other 
earths to acknowledge the Historical Christ, while, at the 
same time, it also demands that all men shall worship the 
same God, for there is but one God. The reconciliation of 
these two apparently contradictory demands is effected, 
when we grasp the sublime truth pointed out above, that 
all who worship God conceived of under the human form 
worship the same God; while on every earth the idea of a 
Divine Man is modified by the nature of the revelation 
which exists there, for there is no religion without some 
revelation of God. The true idea of God, therefore, is that 
idea of a Divine Man which is vouchsafed to each earth, 
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and there will be much variety. We find our idea of a 
Divine Man only in Jesus Christ, because only in Him has 
God been manifested to us, and because around Him center 
the Holy Scriptures which reveal His will. Though God 
cannot become incarnate upon more than one earth, other 
earths may have a different manifestation of God, and a dif- 
ferent method of learning His will; and each earth must be 
faithful to its own revelation, for only thus can it be faithful 
to God. 

Bearing this principle in mind, we approach this positive 
declaration in the “True Christian Religion” : — 

All who in heart acknowledge one God, and after this time, those 
who acknowledge the Lord Jesus Christ to be God the Redeemer and 
Saviour, are in heaven. Those who do not acknowledge Him are under 


heaven, and are there instructed. They who receive are raised up into 
heaven, but those who will not receive are cast down into hell. (795.) 


Swedenborg is here speaking of those who go into the 
spiritual world from this earth. This effect of acknowledging 
the Deity of Jesus Christ was a matter of observation with 
him, not a theory. But why must the Lord be acknowl- 
edged as God “after this time,” as he says, and not before? 
Why permit people at one age of the world to enter heaven 
under conditions not permissible at a later period ? 

The answer is involved in the changes which revelation 
undergoes in successive ages of the world. A new revela- 
tion marks a new stage in human development; the rev- 
elation being a consequence of, and accurately suited to, the 
state of development in which it appears. When one dis- 
pensation ends and a new and essentially different one 
begins,.it is impossible to go back to the old, or be saved by 
the conditions which were previously sufficient. So it was 
when Christ came as the incarnate God. Revelation as- 
sumed a new aspect, and not to acknowledge the true char- 
acter of this new revelation would be to ignore God from 
whom it came. And so “after this time” no one is admit- 
ted into heaven who does not acknowledge Christ alone as 
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God, because, at the time when the words were penned, a 
new heaven was being established, which was composed of 
all those upon this earth who, since the Lord’s coming, had 
acknowledged Him as the only God; and from that heaven 
had descended a new revelation upon the earth, in which the 
acknowledgment of the Lord’s divinity was the veriest es- 
sential, it being the heart of the Christian revelation em- 
bodied in the Scriptures, and to ignore it would be to ignore 
God and thus shut one’s self out of heaven. 

To the question then, How shall I think of God? the 
New Church simply and definitely replies, Think of Jesus 
Christ. Think of Him as He was, the Christ of Galilee. 
Think of Him as He is, the Fountain of life and the Source 
of every pure affection and thought. Think of Him as high 
above the angelic heavens within the spiritual sun, which is 
the first proceeding from Him. It matters not where you 
locate Him, for He is not in space, so long as His human 
form, radiant with Divine love and wisdom, is the center of 
your thought. 

But I hear some one asking for proofs that the true idea 
of God is the idea of Jesus Christ. I will give them, but 
let me do so not by a process of syllogistic reasoning, but 
by showing the necessity for such an idea, and by displaying 
its adaptation to human limitations and needs. 

And first, let me speak of the service which it performs 
for all men in removing religion from the realm of mysticism. 
It brings heaven to earth, and binds the two together. If 
there are no inborn ideas, and this is quite generally con- 
ceded, human thought is solely constructed of ideas framed 
on the pattern of earthly objects ; for by the instrumentality 
of earthly objects were these ideas formed. Man cannot 
think of anything which does not connect itself with some 
idea derived from the material universe. 

Man cannot escape this mental limitation if he would. 
And if he is to have any conception of God at all, that con- 
ception must conform to these limitations. Practically, 
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therefore, only three essentially different views of God are 
possible, namely, God as one with the universe; God as 
man, and from the requirements of revelation, God as the 
man Jesus Christ; and third, God as inconceivable. The 
first view is monstrous, the last makes God a matter of in- 
difference to us, the second, only, meets man’s limitations, 
and supplies the need of a definite and concrete idea of God. 

I am each day more fully convinced that it is a necessity 
of the organization of the human mind to cease gazing up 
into the unfathomable depths of metaphysical and idealistic 
abstractions, where the sight is dimmed and the eye wearied, 
and that we must turn our eyes toward the earth and its 
objects, where the sight is terminated and refreshed, before 
we can hope for true spiritual vision ; for the spiritual eye, 
as well as the physical eye, can see only by reflected light. 

So significant upon this point is number 787 in the “ True 
Christian Religion,” that I cannot refrain from quoting it. 
It reads : — 


The New Church is the crown of all the churches that have hitherto 
been in the world, because it will worship one visible God in whom is 
the invisible God as the soul is in the body. That thus, and no other- 
wise, can there be conjunction of God with man, is because man is 
natural and thence thinks naturally, and the conjunction must be in his 
thought and thus in the affection of his love, and this is effected when 
one thinks of God as man. Conjunction with an invisible God is like 
the conjunction of the sight of the eye with the expanse of the universe, 
of which it sees no end. And also like sight in the middle of the ocean, 
which falls into the sea and into the air and perishes. But conjunction 
with a visible God is like the sight of a man in the air or on the sea, 
spreading out his hands and inviting to his arms. For all conjunction 
of God with man must also be a reciprocal one of man with God, and 
this cannot be given except with a visible God. 


Truer words never were spoken. And this truth will only 
receive emphasis as we consider how the idea of God in 
Jesus Christ meets the needs of the child. Almost as soon 
as the child can distinguish its parents, can the knowledge 
of its heavenly Father be made known in the person of Jesus 
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Christ. Before the age of abstract thought, the tangible, 
concrete idea of God has been implanted. And as the child 
grows out of its first simple thought about the Lord, and 
comes to know more of his love and to see deeper meanings 
in His earthly labors, he has no need to depart from the 
loved form of Jesus Christ, around which centered his first 
childish notion. This remains unbroken to eternity. The 
concrete idea need never be exchanged for an abstract one. 
It will exceed his boyish ideals of manly virtue, it will be 
wiser than his matured judgment, it will be richer with life’s 
experiences than his wisdom of seventy years. It will ever 
‘remain a concrete yet elastic vessel, able to contain all he 
can ever know of God either here or hereafter. 

With equal power does this idea of God minister to the 
simple minded. Not far removed from children in the 
crudeness of their ideas, they find the Lord a necessity. 
He meets their wants perfectly. Abstract ideas of God, 
metaphysical conceptions of the learned, are to the simple- 
minded man empty terms. As he attempts to soar in the 
dizzy heights of philosophy, his thought becomes confused 
and falls to earth. The man is wearied and disheartened by 
his vain flight. To conceive God abstractly he finds impos- 
sible, and he wonders if God really exists, and if so, where 
He is and what He is. Now put before him the Divine 
Man, Jesus Christ. His practical mind grasps the Lord, 
however crudely. He may be able to see only such evi- 
dences of the Lord’s Divine character as are furnished by 
His miraculous birth and resurrection and His power to 
heal. He may see more of His human body than of His 
Divine soul, yet he grasps Him. Christ meets his need. 
The thoughts of these simple ones (and they who would be 
wise may profit by their example) cluster about His form. 
By and by they gain insight more deeply into His character, 
and their souls respond to the humanity there which is also 
Divinity, and they are ennobled by His example. 

And here the experience of the simple and the learned, 
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the good and the bad, are atone. Jesus Christ appeals to 
the human heart. He feedsthe soul. The image of Him 
which we carry in our minds is warm and loving and satis- 
fying. The human creature is so constituted that he can 
never love that which is not human also, and Christ is 
human. Nor-can man’s heart be content with anything 
short of a perfect man, and Jesus Christ is the only perfect 
man because He was Divine as well as human. To him 
the soul of man can cling with an affection unalloyed by the 
consciousness of any imperfections in its object. 

What other conception of God meets such needs? How 
cold and unresponsive, yea even cruel, is the God of the 
materialist, a hard unyielding force, an inflexible law, heed- 
less of the creatures it brings forth, grinding to powder 
with machine-like stoical indifference those who lucklessly 
fall between its millstones whirling in ceaseless monotony. 
Can we worship a God of blind mechanical force? Not 
until we cease to be men and women, until human hearts 
from being flesh become hearts of stone, not until we thrust 
our brains into the dust and become as stupid as the clod, 
can we find satisfaction in such a conception of God. 

And how much better is the God of Pantheism, a far off 
absolute will, an unsearchable absolute intelligence, a huge 
soul whose monstrous body is the material universe. In 
attempting to present such an idea to itself, the mind can 
with difficulty avoid conceiving of God as a monstrous 
creature lurking in the center of the universe, thrusting out 
its horrid tentacles into the world in the form of vegetable 
and animal creations. We dare not slay an animal or fell a 
tree lest we lop off a limb of God. Can we love such a 
being? Not until such fantastic and monstrous shapes, by 
constant familiarity, have driven out every true perception 
of God’s nature and the thought is abandoned to wild 
growths. 

No! the heart of man, longing for sympathy, encourage- 
ment, a helping hand, turns with bitter disappointment 
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from the idea of God as inexorable, mechanical force; it 
revolts from the thought of God as the monstrous soul of a’ 
huge universe. And where shall it take refuge except in 
the idea of God as very man, who first created the universe 
from substances emanating from Himself, and then clothing 
Himself in the substances which he had made as in the 
folds of a garment, stood upon this earth, a Divine Man in 
the person of Jesus Christ ?>— God not inseparable from His 
universe, but selecting from its substances those suitable for 
bringing Him into the presence of His human creatures, 
that they might see Him and forever adore. 

How shall we think of God? Think only of Jesus Christ. 
Let all our religion center about the person of our Lord. 
To know Him is to know all truth. Explain Him and you 
will have explained every finite man, the world, and the 
universe as well; for all truth, Divine, spiritual, and natural, 
were operative in His Divine person. We can never tran- 
scend Jesus Christ — there infinity exists, yet in a thinkable, 
lovable form. Him we ever hold before us as the only true 
and satisfying conception of God. This is the answer of 
the New Church to our question. It is transcendent in its 
beauty, powerful in its simplicity, Divine in its origin and 
scope. 

Some may rank this as the crudest anthropomorphism, 
the resuscitation of an idea long since entombed. I care 
not. When the bleakness and barrenness of any other than 
the personal idea of God incarnate in Jesus Christ has 
chilled and starved men’s hearts into a realization of their 
condition, they will arise and return to their father’s house, 
glad to bear testimony to the eternal truth, that “in Jesus 
Christ dwells all the fulness of the Godhead bodily.” 

HERBERT C. SMALL. 
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THE ETHICS OF PECUNIARY DEPENDENCE. 


Human relationships are based upon two distinct ideas, 
have two distinct origins: one derived from love or God, 
the other from self-love or man. The basis of the God- 
derived idea is service, the giving of self not for the sake 
of self but for the sake of service. That self finds its own 
life in service does not alter the fact that service and not 
self is the inspiration of giving. For the life of self, as 
history proves, is often found in its renunciation for the 
sake of service — agreeably to the words, “He that loseth 
his life for my sake shall find it.” Service and not self is 
the God-derived idea of human relationships. On the other 
hand self and not service is the man-derived idea of giving. 
So much for so much; nor only this, but so much to me for 
so much from me; and what, under this idea, most concerns 
me, is what I get, not what I give. It will readily be seen 
that the two ideas are diametrically opposed to each other. 

Pecuniary dependence is, of course, one of the man- 
derived ideas of human relationships. Its ethics are true 
or false as “the science of human duty” is or is not. 
grounded in the philosophy of the law of dependence upon 
which the universe is founded. Let us for a moment glance 
at this law. 

The law of dependence is universal. It is divine in its 
origin, however undivine it may have become in some of its 
human manifestations. For every thing and every one in 
the universe is related, is dependent upon every thing and 
every one else — every one, even the Creator. A creator of 
necessity involves a creation. The one is inconceivable 
without the other. Consequently they are mutually and 
equally dependent —God upon man, as man upon God. 
God being love creates spontaneously. Therefore Creator 

and creation are alike eternal as cause and effect. Cause 
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and effect is that law of relation between the Creator and 
His creation, between God and man, which saves us from 
Pantheism, forever separating while forever uniting them 
as one, one in mutual and equal dependence upon each 
other. There is, of course, no cause without its effect and 


no effect without its cause, yet they are not identical nor 


convertible. That they may be so conceived is the bane of 
oriental philosophy. They are, however, merely dependent 
upon each other, equally so. They simply are not, do not 
exist apart from each other. In fact there is no other eth- 
ical basis of equality in the universe than an equality of 
dependence. 

This law of dependence then being the law of relation 
between the Creator and His creation, between God and 
man, it will be seen that it has its roots in the being of 
God. It must therefore reappear on every plane of His 
creation. It does reappear, and pecuniary dependence is 
the ultimate expression of the law for man in nature, since 
money or its equivalent gives the standard of value to all 
that concerns the life of man in the body. 

Pecuniary dependence, it is true, as given for the most 
part in human society, is a very distorted expression of the 
divine law of dependence, because the social man has not 
done his part, has not cooperated with God in building 
human society upon the divine law of mutuality and 
equality. 

“But why divine, meaning perfect, law?” you say. 
“ Admit the logical relation of mutual and equal depend- 
ence between Creator and creation ; it does not necessarily 
follow that the Creator is beneficent in creating, as He must 
be if perfect, and that creation is consequently a blessing.” 

No. I concede that it often seems quite the reverse. I 
merely assume for the time that it is a blessing, that the ; 
Creator is beneficent, and proceed upon that assumption to 
deduce my conclusions, according to my possible opponent 
the same liberty I myself possess. I assume, then, that - 
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the Creator is love; not that He merely loves as we do, but 
that Divine love is substance, the only substance, and that 
He is that substance, love. Now love, even human love, is 
as we all know, beneficent. It is also creative, sponta- 
neously so. It is as truly the nature of love to go forth 
out of itself for beneficent ends, to give itself, to create, in 
a word, as it is for an apple seed to eventuate in an apple 
tree. Hence, God being love, we have creation, and hence 
the ground of the mutual and equal dependence between 
Creator and creation, God and man. Also as the tree 
reveals the nature and quality of the seed, so creation 
rightly interpreted reveals the nature and quality of the 
Creator. 

Passing all questions that naturally arise here, as for in- 
stance, What is the right interpretation of creation? let 
us inquire what has this mutuality and equality of depend- 
ence between Creator and creation — God and man—to do 
with human relationships, with the dependence of man upon 
man, with pecuniary dependence ? 

Admitting that we must find the law of human relation- 
ships in their author, the Creator, the answer to the ques- 
tion may be indicated by another question, namely, What 
is the nature of Divine, that is of perfect, love? which 
again we assume the Creator to be. 

The subject is difficult, for the reason that we know little 
of, and believe less in, perfect love. Or perhaps it would be 
more just to say, we believe little in perfect love because we 
know little of God’s love. We judge His love by our own. 

It must always be remembered in considering this subject 
that the relation of dependence between God and man from 
His point of view is divinely ethical, that is, equal on the 
basis of equality of dependence. Otherwise its bearing 
upon man cannot be understood. Holding this in mind we 
say that perfect loving is perfect giving. Perfect love gives 
and must give in obedience to its nature, all that it is and 
all that it has. “Asking nothing?” do you say? 
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No, it asks to be received ; not for its own sake primarily, 
but because it wants its own joy in loving to be the other’s, 
—a very divine and permissible sort of self-love we will all 
agree —and philosophically it wants to be received because 
love demands response for its own completion ; any one can 
see that. The ethical demand for completion is imperative. 
It belongs to the Creator. It is inscribed on all creation. 
The human mind will not tolerate incompleteness as an 
ideal. The demand, in a word, is universal. 

But it may be asked, “Is not Divine love, which is perfect 
love, complete in itself?” No. If it were we should have 
self-love instead of love at the centre of the universe, and 
should find there the justification for selfishness which the 
natural human heart so longs for. Theology in the past 
has given aid and comfort to this idea in teaching that God 
creates for His own glory, when the truth is He creates 
solely for the good and glory of His creature, man, that He 
may give to man as consciously his own, all His own Divine 
peace and power and plenty. No indeed, the more perfect 
the love, the more perfect the dependence upon reception | 
-and response. This is the rest of it, the completion. This 
is what we find at the heart of the universe. And the 
answer to this yearning to give, the response, the comple- 
tion, we find in man, who is creatively the perfect recipient 
of perfect love, the equal of God in that equality of de- 
pendence which makes each equally necessary to the com- 
pletion of the other. This is the meaning of creation, and 
its total meaning lies in the nature of Divine love. God it 
is who wills our equality with Himself, who establishes it 
and maintains it by His providence, who so hides Himself 
in giving that we feel the gift — whether spiritual, mental, 
or material — to be our very own, a legitimate result of our 
own prudence, our own endeavor. Thus does He vivify the 
self-life, and prepare there a soil into which the real truth, 
when it comes to our recognition by revelation, shall create 
the response, the love that makes us His equal. It is all 
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the work of Divine creative love, the gift to us, and the 
faculty of response in us, and it is all too wonderful for 
words, the joy of it when at last we come to know it experi- 
mentally. “These things have I spoken unto you that my 
joy might remain in you and that your joy might be full.” 

But now if man is a perfect receptacle, if he really 
receives Divine love and makes it his very own by loving it — 
the only way in which he can make it his own — he passes 
it on to others; all the peace, power, and plenty, all the 
health, wealth, opportunity, and capacity for service that he 
has himself received from the All-Giver, he holds not as his 
own, but as God’s agent in giving to his brother man, 
knowing that God can give to man and receive from man 
only through man, in fulfillment of the word, “ Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto one of the least of these my brethren 
ye have done it unto Me.” | 

Here then is where God looks to the agency of man. 
Here we find the philosophy of creation, its meaning, its 
end, its “right interpretation.” | 

God gives all, man receives all — all that he can use, and 
so for him it is all—in order that he too may give all, 
all that the need requires and that he can meet, thus help- 
ing God to establish the Divine law of mutual dependence 
throughout His created universe. 

Said Abou Ben Adhem, “I pray thee then, write me as one 
who loves his fellow men.”— “ And lo, Ben Adhem’s name 
led all the rest” is the story we are trying to tell—the 
story of the mutuality and equality of dependence that exists 
between Creator and creation— God and man — and the 
consequent philosophical requirement that the same mutual- 
ity and equality of dependence shall exist between man and 
_ man, that the universe may be a unit for man as well as 

for God. The requirement is that whatever God, the 
Creator, is in nature and quality, man the creature, man 
both individual and social, must aim to become. Thus only 
is the circle of life complete. God the All-Giver and His 
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gifts returning to Him through every deed of kindness of 
which He is the inspiration. Thus Creator and creation 
which are one with God, progressively become one to the 
experience of man. 

So much or rather so little for the philosophy of the law 
of dependence —the law of relation between Creator and 
created as basing the truly ethical aspect of the law of 
relation between man and man. 

In this latter relation we have pecuniary dependence as 
the world understands the term, largely giving form and 
color to all human relations. It is said, as the world under- 
stands the term, in order to discriminate between true and 
false ethics, between human society as it would be if the 
divine philosophy of the law of dependence prevailed, and 
human society as it is under a perversion of that philosophy. 

I do not say that pecuniary dependence might not exist 
under the Divine law of mutual and equal dependence. 
Science, the science of society, will settle that question for 
us one day, will show us whether or not we are to realize 
Bellamy’s idea and get on without money as a medium of 
exchange, a standard of value. Meanwhile we know that 
pecuniary dependence has existed and does now exist in 
individual cases under a recognition of the Divine law of 
mutual and equal dependence. We have always had Divine 
ideas and relationships here on earth, or we should have 
been expunged ages ago. 

What I do wish to say is, that these ideas in relation to 
society are, by the world, considered Utopian, that to use a 
current phrase, they don’t “mean business,” and that they 
have not yet succeeded, to any great extent, in establishing 
Divine order among men. Divine order rests upon the law 
of service or giving, service inspired by love. The order 
that mostly prevails in the world rests upon the law of 
getting, and is inspired by self-love. 

I will not dwell upon the practical outcome of this 
order ; the false ethics to which it has given birth, business 
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ethics, social ethics, national and international ethics, to say 
nothing of the ethics that self-love tempts us to adopt in 
our individual lives, all based upon pecuniary ethics, as the 
world understands the term. These are one and all on the 
mend, I believe. 

God is making some headway with us. At all events He 
is here at work, always here and always accomplishing His 
perfect will in the end, however it may appear to us through 
our colored and short-sighted spectacles. 

No, I will not now dwell upon the practical outcome of 
this self-love order, because we all of us already know more 
of it experimentally in ourselves and others than we want 
to know, but I cannot refrain from bearing witness to the 
truth that it is the cause of all the discord and wretched- 
ness, all the sin and consequent sickness and misery of our 
individual and social life. It must be so if nothing but con- 
cord, holiness or wholeness, and health proceed from the 
Creator of the universe, Who, we have assumed, is perfect 
love. We have simply reversed His order and so have 
reversed consequences. Wecould do it and we have done 
it. If any one is disposed to question this statement let him 
contrast the ethics of Divine or unselfish love with the 
ethics of the stock exchange, the sweat shop, and the bar- 
gain counter, the ethics of getting as a dominant inspiration 
with the ethics of giving, the ethics, in a word, of love with 
those of self-love. 

To learn the truth and then to face it is salutary. 

There is a truth in connection with this subject which, I 
think, we do not always clearly see, namely, the use 
which a false system of ethics is made to serve under the | 
government of perfect love. But before passing to the con- 
sideration of this use let me say that in speaking of self- 
love, I mean here self-love as perverted by man from its 
original innocence. A consistent philosophy cannot hold to 
a perfect Creator and an uncontrolled creation, so that as 
long as it cannot be seen that even perverted self-love is 
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made to contribute to the final end of the Creator in crea- 
ting, the allegiance of the human mind to Divine order is 
fatally imperilled. 

Self-love, of which all creation is the logical form, is of 
course creatively innocent, as infancy and childhood prove. 
The point we do not always clearly see is the use in our 
education and development that the Divine love makes of 
all our self-love experiences, goodand bad. Unquestionably, 
for instance, there should be no such thing as pecuniary 
dependence in the worldly acceptation of the term, because 
the term as used implies inequality of dependence, and 
inequality of dependence is a blighting factor in the evo- 
lution of character, if acquiesced in. The fear of it, of 
pecuniary dependence, urges us into the struggle for pe- 
cuniary independence, and the struggle gives us the educa- 
tion and development we need in enterprise, self-reliance, 
self-help, and personal as well as pecuniary independence. 
This is the use of it, the use of the competitive struggle 
inaugurated by perverted self-love. , 

Especially is this true of the woman of to-day, “the 
modern woman,” as she is called. She sees, as we all see, 
that pecuniary dependence — as the world understands the 
term —§is, with all that it implies, the basic vice of our 
social structure, whether regarded from the standpoint of 
the woman, of the idler, rich or poor —for the rich idler is 
dependent upon his or her money —or from the standpoint 
of such laborers as work for inadequate wages, but who are 
forced by necessity to work for what they can get. It is all 
pecuniary dependence. It is social slavery, a slavery in 
which almost all are in bondage to money, the money lover 
who is also the money getter, because his love in the nature 
of the case is insatiable and unsatisfiable. He wants more 
and more money continually. He can never get enough if 
the love of money dominates. And the moneyless man is 
in bondage to it because he sees that money is the one uni- 
versal world-need, and that this being so it behooves him to 
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act accordingly, and make money-getting an end instead of 
a means to an end higher than itself. This is the tempta- 
tion which, when unresisted, brings the man into bondage. 
Again we are brought face to face with the reversal of 
Divine order among men, with the ethics of love which 
gives and the ethics of perverted self-love which gets for 
itself. It is the battle-ground of heaven and hell, but fortu- 
nately for us the battle is not ours alone. “If I make my 
bed in hell behold Thou art there,” and He is there as 
everywhere, to serve, to work. We are simply the rank 
and file of the army. He is captain. He is leading us 
through bondage out of bondage. He is educating us. 

To return to woman. In the past woman has been more 
than content ; she has chosen to be dependent upon man in 
every way, intellectually and pecuniarily. The conditions of 
this dependence were a part, a needful part, of our human 
and race development, and as such are not to be condemned. 
In them we have been educated, both men and women, for 
something higher and better. The subjection of woman did 
not originate in pecuniary dependence. Pecuniary depend- 
ence has resulted from her subjection. It is an effect, not a 
cause. The use of such dependence, however, has gone by, 
and multitudes of women, solving the problem for themselves 
on both the pecuniary and intellectual planes, are helping 
on the day when money as a standard of value in human 
relationship shall take its proper subordinate place; and 
mutual service, establishing and presiding over the law of 
exchange, shall give every man to every other man by first 
giving him to himself to dispose of, not as physical neces- 
sity and environment have determined, but as God and 
nature have equipped him. In that day the question be- 
tween man and man, every man and every other man, will 
be God’s question to every one of us, “ What is your need 
- and how can I serve it?” 

Indeed, it is the divinely-prompted question now in the 
hearts of many and, most significant, in the hearts of men 
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and women with money. These men and women and others 
are seeing more or less intelligently that money is a means, 
not an end; that the end is mutuality and equality of human 
relationships ; and by education, by equitable labor-laws, by 
personal contact, and helpful sympathy and encouragement, 
they are giving themselves, their money, and their influence 
to the promotion of that end. 

So that under a wise Providence even our perverted self- 
love order has its heavenly uses, its use to him that gives 
as well as to him that takes; it is educating both. At the 
same time the dreadful depressions, oppressions, and posi- 
tive inhumanities that have accompanied and do still accom- 
pany the working out of the order, make us welcome as a 
breath from the air of heaven the dawning recognition of 
the Christian ideal of human character and human fellow- 
ship. 

Lowell perfectly expresses the difference between this 
ideal and the one that obtains in human society : — 

Earth gets its price for what earth gives us, 
The beggar is taxed for a corner to die in, 
The priest hath his fee who comes to shrive us, 
We bargain for the graves we lie in. 
At the devil’s booth are all things sold, 
Each ounce of dross for its ounce of gold. 
For a cap and bells our lives we pay, 
Bubbles we get with a whole soul’s tasking, 
Tis only heaven is given away, 
*Tis only God may be had for the asking. : 

- Individuals in their relations with each other often prac- _ 
tically understand the poet, but organized society is still so 
far away from any real comprehension of him, of the Chris- 
tian ideal, that words like these have but a sentimental 
meaning ; and yet not so, not altogether so. The fact that 
all of us feel their truth is a sure guarantee of their actual, 
not merely sentimental, acceptance by society — sometime 
— by society as well as by individuals. The seed has been 
sown and is germinating. Already the world of thought is 
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reaching toward Herbert Spencer’s “Enlightened Self-In- 
terest ’ as an ideal for human conduct. Men want to be 
served and so are willing to serve. Under the Christian 
ideal, men want to serve and so are served. Service is 
given and received in both cases. The difference between 
them is that the one illustrates true, the other false, ethics. 
But God in His providence uses the false to enlighten us 
concerning the true. So He leads us out of a lower into a 
a higher love, and this eternally. 

Pecuniary dependence, as the world understands the term, 
belongs exclusively to earth. Money is the medium of ex- 
change here, and money we leave behind us when we leave 
the earth. But here we work for money, for wages paid in 
money, in order that we may accumulate money as a per- 
sonal possession through which to obtain rights and privi- 
leges —the right and the privilege to serve others if our 
ethics are true; if false, in order to gain superior rights and 
privileges over others. 

This spirit it is, this disposition to aggrandize self at the 
expense of others, that has given birth to pecuniary depend- 
ence, as the world understands the term, and to the ethics 
of that dependence. Under the inspiration of this world- 
spirit we, who have money to give for wages, say reproach- 
fully of the laborer, “‘ He works not for the love of service 
but for money, and so he gives as little and gets as much as 
he can.” And the laborer says, “I get too little for my 
work ; I will give as little.” 3 

Getting, not giving, is the ethical law of self and the 
world wherever found, whether with employer or employed. 
And acting under this law, we carry the mercenary spirit 
not only into business but into social intercourse, into love 
and friendship, and even into our relations with God. We 
want to acquire merit, the spiritual counterpart of money, 
merit in His sight as well as in our own. We want to open 
a bank account with heaven where we can deposit not 
only what we conceive to be our due, but perhaps lay by a 
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surplus that may offset our shortcomings on the balance 
sheet. We want to take heaven as aright that we have 
earned, not as a gift that is offered without money and 
without price, that is ours for the taking if only we will pass 
iton. But this passing on, self and the world find too high 
a price. It reduces our assets too much on the balance 
sheet. 

Yet the fact remains that we do not and can not take 
heaven and God on any other terms. For this is the 
Divinely ethical law we are created to fulfil. It is the law 
of life for us in whatever station of life we are providentially 
placed, because it is the law of life for our Creator. We 
live only as we fulfil this law. We die in attempting to live 
by its opposite, in attempting to hold God’s gifts either of 
mind or body to ourselves. We must pass them on. We 
must give — employer and employed quite equally — master, 
mistress, and servant. It makes no difference where we 
are, or what we have to give, much or little. It must all go 
into circulation, or the social body becomes congested and 
diseased and no individual member of the body escapes 
contagion. 

Also as a rule we cannot give in kind to him who gives 
to us on any plane. Our need of him and his need of us 
are never the same. The equality is in the mutual need, 
and in the equal need of giving. Every one is equally a 
debtor to this need, and all alike are debtors to Him who 
gives all — yes, and more than all in making us equally with 
Himself debtors to this need of giving. 

This is all so trite and commonplace and self-evident that 
its repetition seems absurd. Nevertheless, as we well know, 
its repetition is imperative, so firmly has the law of self, the 
law of getting, intrenched itself in the individual and social 
consciousness. We do not really believe that he that — 
findeth his life (in self) shall lose it, and that he that loseth 
his life (in self) shall find it (in God) — shall find even his 
self-life in Him, lifted up and purified from all its per- 
versions. 
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We smart under the mercenary service of the laborer, 
but do we who pay his wages blame ourselves for setting 
his pace? Surely this is the situation. Money keeps the 
world agoing, and the man who holds the money, as the 
woman who sets the fashion, gives the example. Do we 
who believe in Christian ethics give the truth we see, the 
influence we have, the God-given ability we possess, toward 
such a reorganization of society as shall make human worth 
the only marketable coin in human relationships? Are we 
cooperating with God in His endeavor to establish the 
science of human duty on a Divinely ethical basis ? 

The question is one that each must answer for himself, 
must answer it too from the standpoint of to-day, that is, 
from the providential conditions of his own life. We 
cannot jump out of these conditions. That is not God’s 
way of doing things on any plane of His creation. We must 
work where we are and with the implements, both mental 
and material, that we already possess. We must grow out 
of conditions that hinder God in what he is trying to do for 
man through man. And the way to grow out of false and 
imperfect conditions is to grow out of the ideas that have 
produced the conditions. 

The way to do this is simple. It is found in the words: 
“If ye continue in my word, ye shall know the truth and 
the truth shall make you free.” In other words if we use 
the truth we know, we shall continually know more — shall 
continually be delivered from bondage to a lower and 
brought into the freedom of a higher truth. | 

All truth of course originates in God. He is the truth. 
It becomes ours only when we receive it and use it as He 
uses it, for good — for our own good and the good of others. 
This is all we own or can own — what we receive and use 
from Him. He gives nothing except for use, because use 
is the ultimate form of His love. All else, all that we get 
for ourselves, money or fame or merit, will fall away from 
us, will disappear, will fail us, either in this world or some 
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other. Only love and whatsoever is born of love remains. 
Says Paul, using the word charity as synonymous with love: 
“Whether there be prophecies they shall fail, whether 
there be tongues they shall cease, whether there be know- 
ledge it shall vanish away, but love never faileth.” 

One word in conclusion. Pecuniary dependence as it 
exists in the world destroys that Divine basis of mutuality 
and equality which insures his manhood to every man on 
perfectly equal terms with every other man. It creates a. 
false ethical standard of independence that in the nature of 
the case no one can realize, but in whose pursuit true inde- 
pendence is lost and the truly human in character is brought 
into a worse than Egyptian bondage — into bondage to 
money. And this applies equally to him who has money 
and him who has it not. 

The ethics of pecuniary independence make money and 
not service the standard of value. The possession of money 
gives power which may be used for selfish or unselfish ends, 
and power to further selfish ends is precisely what the un- 
regenerate natural heart of man craves, so that as only the 
few acquire or can acquire money power to any great 
extent, pecuniary dependence is the logical situation for the 
many. This as we have seen may exist under a true or a 
false ethical system. It depends upon the ideal standard 
which either the individual or society adopts — the love of 
work for the sake of service, or the love of money for the 
sake of power. We are to-day living under this last as the 
dominant social inspiration, and one of the disastrous results 
of this inspiration is, that work for the love of gain is domi- 
nant among all classes of society, and work for the love of 
service is a hard ideal for any individual to realize. 


Lyp1a F. DIcKINSON. 
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SPIRITUAL PHENOMENA. 


With the changed views in the Christian world in regard 
to theology and forms of faith new views of the nature of 
the soul and of man’s connection with the spiritual world 
have come. Looking back only fifty years and comparing 
the past with the present we recognize the fact that the 
mental attitude of intelligent Christian people has become 
more favorable towards a belief in the reality and nearness 
of the spiritual world. The belief in the resurrection of the 
material body has become less pronounced, and an approach 
has been made towards the idea of a continuance of life in 
some form after death. How much of this change has been 
due to the influence of what is called Spiritualism, or in re- 
cent times, to the teaching of the Theosophists, we cannot 
tell. But we may be assured that, however false and dis- 
orderly many of the sayings and doings of those who follow 
these cults may be, they have been permitted in order to 
loosen and break down the bonds of a gross materialism and 
infidelity. In themselves they are not conducive to the at- 
tainment of a genuine spiritual life, which can only grow and 
. develop as men come into the knowledge and love of the 
heavenly truths revealed in the Word of the Lord. The 
danger of modern spiritism is that if indulged in to any great 
extent it leads to the loss of freedom and rationality, so that 
man is governed by spirits instead of being governed by the 
Lord. The danger of modern theosophy is that man may 
be led to believe that his inmost life is Divine, and that ulti- 
mately he may become a part of God. There are other new 
developments of human thought and activity which, although 
they do not touch deeply man’s spiritual nature, and are 
considered empirical or experimental, are yet evidences of. 
the changed attitude towards everything of a supernatural 
and supernormal character. Of this class we may regard 
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hypnotism and telepathy. -Clairvoyance, although allied to’ 
spiritism, is not necessarily connected with it or derived 
from it. It may exist almost as a normal human power and 
as the condition of a mind peculiarly sensitive to spiritual 
influences, but to which the phenomena of spiritism may be 
unknown. 

My object in writing this paper is to enter a plea in behalf 
of a full and careful consideration of spiritual and psycholog- 
ical phenomena, in the light of the revelations made to the 
New Church. “Now it is lawful to enter into the mysteries 
of faith,’ Swedenborg declares, and, we may add, into all the 
mysteries of the human soul. Even the phenomena of the 
spiritual world have now been described, by which we may 
understand the laws which govern man’s existence in that 
world ; and, as man lives in both worlds during his life here, 
it is also made known to us in what way there is intercourse 
or communication between the soul and the body, and be- 
tween the natural world and the spiritual world. These 
revelations have been given for the enlightenment of the 
world, as much so as the doctrinal teachings which enable 
us to understand the nature of regeneration, the Lord’s 
glorification, or the spiritual meaning of the Word. In fact, 
we cannot understand the Word without constant reference 
to the teachings of the New Church with respect to man’s 
spiritual nature and the nature of heaven and hell and the 
world of spirits. 

The common feeling among members of the New Church 
has been that these subjects are not useful to us, and that 
we ought not to devote much time or attention to them — 
I mean so far as they are connected with modern develop- 
ments and phenomena; that we ought not to investigate 
these phenomena or to attempt to explain them in a public 
way. This feeling has no doubt grown out of the knowl- 
edge of the sad experiences of many people who have be- 
come immersed in spiritism. Certainly we cannot doubt 
the truth of Swedenborg’s teaching that “seeking inter- 
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course with spirits is attended with danger to a man’s 
soul.” That, however, is not what I ask for. I have care- 
fully avoided such seeking myself, and have advised others 
todo so. But I desire to save men from falling into the 
ditch and, if possible, to lift them out of it after they have 
fallen into it. I cannot do this by concealing or withhold- 
ing the light. I must hold up the lamp so that the rays of 
light will be shed abroad before those who sit in darkness 
and in the shadow of death. 

So far as we ourselves are concerned we —. to know 
the facts of human experience in all things relating to man’s 
development and the progress of knowledge. We may not 
be able to reclaim those who have fallen victims to the de- 
lusions of the senses or the influence of spirits. But we 
may be able to explain the nature of spirit and of the in- 
tercourse between the soul and the body, in the light of a 
new and distinct revelation, that can be presented to man’s. 
rational thought without experimental knowledge. This is 
a spiritual science as well as a spiritual philosophy. We 
may not be able to satisfy more than a few, and they will be 
simple-minded people who are seeking the way to heaven. 
We cannot expect to convert scientific men who do not see 
that no one can enter into such knowledge by merely natu- 
ral or scientific methods. We may detect fraud, as the So- 
ciety for Psychical Research did in Mme. Blavatzky’s case ; 
and it may be necessary to do this in some cases, but our 
principal efforts should be to make known the laws which 
govern the relation between what is natural and what is 
spiritual, and to explain spiritual phenomena by means of a 
knowledge of the laws of influx, of degrees, and of corre- 
spondences. 

In order to do this we must be familiar with the teach- 
ings of the New Church on these three subjects. If we 
would be able to help any one to see or understand these 
teachings, we must be able to explain them intelligibly to 
those who are able to understand them. If we admit, as 
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we must do, the possibility of having communication with 
spirits, and at the same time warn people against seeking 
such intercourse, we must be able to do more than quote the 
language of Swedenborg ; we must show why it is dangerous 
or how it becomes so. Even the examples given in the 
Word, as the case of Saul and the Witch of Endor, are not 
sufficient to convince others unless we understand the nar- 
rative ourselves and believe that it is a part of Divine rev- 
elation, and therefore intended for our “instruction in 
righteousness.” So in regard to all the instances men- 
tioned in the Gospel of the appearance of angels, and bodily 
obsession by evil spirits or devils, we need to understand 
these things, and even to show that such things are possible 
at this day. If we would explain the visions of the prophets 
and, of John the Revelator we must understand ourselves 
the difference between natural sight and spiritual sight, and 
the state of mind which precedes and follows one or the 
other. And finally if we would explain the nature of the 
Lord’s resurrection and His glorification we must under- 
stand, in some measure at least, the meaning of the terms 
corporeal, sensual, rational, spiritual, celestial, and Divine, 
as applied to His life. 

Let it not be supposed that these subjects or even the 
terms by which we explain them are too profound to be un- 
derstood by the average mind of the present day. The 
world has not only advanced in natural science and learning, 
but in the understanding of spiritual subjects. Man is more 
than ever regarded as a spiritual being and the Bible asa 
Divine revelation. If, therefore, we would advance the cause 
of the New Church we must not only teach theology, but 
make known the things that distinguish the New Church 
from all other churches, namely, the understanding of the 
Word of God, the knowledge of man’s spiritual nature and 
of his connection with the spiritual world, and of the reality 
and permanence of the life after death. 


WILLARD H. HINKLEY. 
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THE RATIONAL. 
A CONTRIBUTION TO PSYCHOLOGY. 


TuE student of psychology is met by two or three factors 
that bear upon their face evidence of an equality of impor- 
tance. There is a vast array of facts, which facts easily and 
readily group themselves into classes. And between many 
of these groups of facts, there is a correspondential relation- 
ship. Thus the two main divisions that can be made in the 
study of the human body, the two branches called anatomy 
and physiology, can with equal readiness be made in the 
study of the human mind. As we think of anatomy as the 
science of structure, and of physiology as the science of 
function, we find it permissible to think of the Doctrine of 
Degrees as the science of structure, and the Science of Cor- 
respondences as the science of function. 

To illustrate, let us start from the point of the external 
memory. In every human mind the external memory is 
built upon the same principles ; that is, it is built by simple 
absorption and assimilation in exactly the same way.as any 
physical organism is built. It drinks in sights and sounds, 
odors and tastes, pictures and words, syllables and letters, 
in exactly the same way as the stomach drinks in liquids 
and masticated foods, tea and wine, meats and vegetables. 
It holds its food supply, ready for assimilation and use for 
the various organic structures of the mind, as the stomach 
does for the body. It ejects what is useless by forgetting, 
as the stomach ejects what is useless by excretion. It is 
consequently an organic structure resembling, as a mental 
organ, the physical organ known as the stomach, and the 
study of the external memory as such would be a study of 
organic structure as a degree of the human mind. 

Now, if on the physical side of man’s nature we trace the 
relation of other organs to the stomach, we find that by 
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various means and channels which need not be enumerated, 
the lymphatics and thence the blood, the liver, the pancreas, 
etc., are supplied with a variety of. materials, each of its 
kind, that is to say, by a variety of means, with the detailed 
operation of which we are not here concerned. Each of 
these organs reaches over to the stomach, and takes from it 
what it needs, and leaves behind what it does not need. 
Now, suppose a case of ordinary mental activity. Take a 
student at his desk. He is at work translating a technical 
article from French into German. We sit by him and watch 
his external memory going through its various mental proc- 
esses in a way exactly similar to the physical process above 
quoted. 

He directs his eye to the page and gathers a sentence 
from the French book into the French department of his 
memory. He moves the German compartment of the same 
memory into touch with the French, and he does so in such 
an evident way that we can realize the peristalsis of the 
memory as clearly as we can the peristalsis of the stomach. 
He puts the series of words side by side and matches them, 
as a weaver matches threads, and the transflux is as rapid 
as would be the transflux of milk introduced into the 
stomach as lymph. In this case we have the mechanism 
of the mind adjusting one part of the external memory to 
another part of the same memory. The translator now 
reaches. a statement in his book which strikes him as being 
erroneous — not erroneous in its statement of facts, but in 
its coordination of those facts. It is evident to the observer 
that the translator’s knowledge of German or French as 
languages is not concerned in this discovery. 

Some other part of his mind makes this discovery, and 
makes it in a way very similar to the manner in which the 
liver makes the discovery that there is a superabundance of 
fatty substances in the stomach and absorbs them and holds 
them in suspense for future use. In other words, the 
writer is not matching one piece of memory against another 
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piece of memory, but is reaching with the philosophical side 
of his reasoning mind into the outer memory, with a view 
to comparison. It is the operation of one organic structure 
into the other organic structure—in other words, the 
physiology of psychology, or, in the technical language of 
the New Church, the correspondential relation between one 
degree of life and another degree of life. 

Now trace this through the following activities and inter- . 
ruptions. He reaches in his translating work a calculation 
. in feet, inches, and pounds which his employer wants to have 
stated in centimetres and grammes. To do this, his reason- 
ing powers must be employed on the mathematical side. 
The servant enters and lays a card on his table, announcing 
a caller, and he stops work and mutters to himself, “ Mat- 
thews, Matthews, who is Matthews?” His little boy runs 
in to ask, “ Papa, where did you put my little hammer?” 
and receives the answer, “It is down cellar, in the box near 
the furnace.” 

Now, if you will note these various operations and func- 
tions, it will be evident that the mind as an organic structure 
operates in general somewhat after the fashion of the body, 
or vice versa, if you please. There is a correspondence, 
therefore, between the structures and functions of the body 
and the structures and. functions of the mind. This, in a 
general way, is quite a useful point as it stands, but the 
doctrines of the church are enormously helpful in classify- 
ing and coordinating the mental structures and functions, 
and if efficiently studied, they will do so with a clearness of 
detail that makes much of our usual college psychology a 
“ mockery and a vain thing.” 

In order to obtain an insight into the processes and rela- 
tions described by Swedenborg, it may be of interest to 
take some one particular function and to elaborate that 
somewhat more in detail. Suppose we take as a matter of 
study the development of the Rational. Among the first 
things that Swedenborg says of the Rational is this :— 
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Every man has an inner man, a Rational, which is in the middle, 
and an external, which is properly called the natural man... . The 
rational man is not connate, but is a faculty only, which man has to 
become rational, which may be evident from the fact that new-born 
infants have nothing of the nature of the rational, but they become 
rational as time passes by means of external and internal sensuals, or 
sense-impressions, as they acquire scientific and cognitive elements. A 
something like the rational appears with boys, but it is not as yet the 
Rational. (Arcana Ceelestia, 1893.) 


From this statement we deduce for our present purpose 
only one fact, and leave the other matters to take care of 
themselves just now. The one fact is that the Rational is 
in the middle between two things, and that it is a potential 
or facultative something between two things. With this 
held firmly in mind we are prepared to take the next step, 
advising those who wish to give this matter more thorough 
consideration and study to give close attention to the entire 
story of the birth of Ishmael and Isaac from Hagar and 

Having located the Rational between things, we are read 
to try to find its origin, and to do so we are guided by such 
statements as these : — | | 

How these things are, cannot well be grasped before it is known what 
intellectual truth in the general sense is, and how the rational is born, 
namely from the inner man as the father, and from the exterior natural 
man as the mother. Without the conjunction of these two, no Rational 
would be produced. For the Rational is not born of scientific and 
cognitive elements, as held by some, but of the affection for scientific 
and cognitive elements. This is evident from the fact that no one ever 
becomes rational unless he be moved by some delight or affection for 
scientific and cognitive elements. The affection is the mother life, and 
the celestial and spiritual in the affection are the father life; hence, as 
- is the affection, so is the Rational. . Scientific and cognitive elements in 
themselves are nothing but dead things or instrumental causes, which 
are vivified by the affectional life. This is the inception of the rational 
man in every one. (/6id., 1895.) 

It is an easy matter to read a set of sentences of this 
kind, and to think, when they are read, that something has 
taken shape in the reader’s thoughts. But this is a very 
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deceptive process. We can easily say an image gives birth 
to a thought, and we can also say, with equal ease, that the 
Rational is born from the internal man as the father, and 
the exterior as the mother. But in neither case has any- 
thing definite been said or thought. It is only when the 
student has gained a fair insight into a process, and has 
assisted that insight by some concrete or objective process 
in nature, that he has really shaped or modified thought. 

Our present state of knowledge does not warrant us in 
saying that we know howan image creates a thought, unless 
we have followed a dual line of reasoning in which mind and 
body are held persistently side by side. If I have noted 
how, in the digestive process of the body, a certain tangible 
substance has passed the lips, undergone some kind of 
chemical and physical disintegration, has been compelled to 
surrender the physical forces stored up in the cells and to 
furnish that force to the animal side of a human body as 
force, and its finest and assimilable substances to furnish 
muscular threads, or nervous filaments, or epithelial cells, 
then I can note how in the digestive process of the mind an 
image enters the eye as a concrete thing, is dismembered 
into colors, shapes, sounds, relationships, etc., surrenders 
the mental forces stored up in it to add fuel to the force of 
the mind into which it has entered, and gives up its lines 
and angles, its lights and shades, its letters and syllables, to 
become mental fibre, and manhood stamina, and spiritual 
epithelium ; and I can even say to myself, “the two dreams 
are one dream.” 

In other words, if I eat an apple, the sunlight, the heat, 
the magnetism, and other forces stored up in that miracle 
are set free and help the heart to pump, the lungs to 
breathe, the brain to animate, while some parts of the 
pulp turn into sugar and then into amorphous, crystalline 
forms and build up cellular structures and mucous mem- 
brane, while again other parts are thrown out. In the same 
way, my eye eats a paragraph, sets free the mental forces 
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stored up in it to help run the machinery of thought, de- 
stroys the grammar or the syntax, leaves a taste of the 
sweetness of the sentiment on my mental tongue, takes out 
a sentence or a word here and there, so to speak, to line 
the mucous membrane of the memory, and throws out the 
rest by forgetting it; for “the two dreams are one dream.” 

Of course there is a crudeness in this manner of repre- 
senting things, and in detail there may be considerable 
error, but in general there is a helpful thought in the idea 
that the action of the mind corresponds to the action of the 
body, each to each; that the mind absorbs, assimilates, and 
digests things on the mental plane, as does the body on the 
material plane. 

If we utilize this dual method of reasoning in order to 
grasp a little more fully what Swedenborg means when he 
says that the Rational is born of the inner man as the father, 
and of the outer man as the mother, we are led, almost un- 
willingly, to take the next step through territories some- 
what similar to the following. If I were to trace the birth 
of a drop of blood from a morsel of physical food, I should 
find that that food is first introduced into the body through 
the instrumentality of an abstract craving called hunger, in- 
volving a certain other abstract thing called volition, or a 
desire to take food. Suppose for the time being we call 
this the father. The next thing we note is that the exterior 
organism, which in this case we will call the body, or the 
mother, goes through a certain process involving the co- 
operation of various organic structures, in this case of lips, 
teeth, tongue, oesophagus, stomach, some little distance of 
the intestinal tract, the lymphatic vessels, the jugular vein, 
and the lungs. I will not attempt to describe the process. 
The student can turn to any physiology for that. 

I simply want to emphasize the fact that several organs 
cooperate in the birth of a drop of blood from a morsel of 
food. Now let us trace this idea of several organs coopera- 
ting, over to the mental side of the picture. In the birth of 
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a thought, or of a thought-plane from a sense impression, or 
from a series of sense impressions, there must be that same 
process. There must be a desire to know, or a desire to 
learn, which we here call the father. And there must be a 
cooperation on the part of a set of mental organisms, which 
we here call the mother. The organisms and series of 
organic structures are such things as the accumulations of 
words called language, the methodical coordination of their 
letters called spelling, the systematic arrangement of the 
words called syntax, and so forth. All of these organic 
arrangements are external to the mental man in exactly the 
same way as the alimentary tract is external to the physical 
man. A little careful consideration of that tract will de- 
monstrate to the student that, although locally within the 
organism of the body, it is functionally without the man, 
since it is throughout its entire length in continuous con- 
tact with the outer world through its food supply, as the 
lungs are in contact with the outer world through the supply 
of air. For the same reason, the outer memory and all of 
its processes may be said to be outside of the mental man, 
since the entire mnemonic tract is in constant contact with 
the outer world through its food supply. This thought as- 
sists materially in the distinction of an internal and an 
external man, a distinction so essential to the student of 
the New Philosophy. 

We have thus far established the points that the Ra- 
tional, — 

1. Is a function and not an organ. 

2. It lies between two things. 

3. It is born of the interior as the father. 

4. And of the exterior as the mother. 

In continuing his description of the Rational, Swedenborg 
takes a third step : — 

The life of man is derived from his internal man .. . at first most 


obscure . . . but this life grows gradually more distinct as the vessels 
of the memory are formed by knowledge and the vessels of the interior 
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memory by rationals, thus as these vessels are formed and disposed in 
series. (/bid., 1900.) (See a more explicit description in 4038, and note 
the sentence, “ Like a faculty inflowing by which matters of thought are 
placed in order,” in 3057.) 


This adds to our stock of knowledge the fact that the first 
function of the Rational is to dispose things “ in order” — to 
arrange things in series— “like families and consanguini- 
ties,’ Swedenborg says, and lets in the first beautiful gleam 
of light in shape of the idea, that things which are in order 
are interior and things devoid of order are exterior, and that 
this differentiation is applicable to the external and internal 
‘memory —in general to all things external and internal. 

But an attempt to reduce matters to any kind of order 
naturally leads to an attempt, and presently to an ability, to 
coordinate not only laterally or horizontally, and on the 
same plane, but also perpendicularly or on different planes 
or “degrees of altitude,” as we call them technically. The 
Rational, as a function of the mind, is not only required to 
be able to distinguish a clay from a metal, a word from a 
syllable, a poem from a song, a red pigment from a green 
one, and to properly coordinate such things, but it is also 
required to distinguish a metalloid from a gas, a tree from a 
bird, a thought from a word, and to properly coordinate 
such things. Hence the Rational is not only that faculty in | 
man which, lying between two planes, can look downwards 
into one and coordinate the incidents, events, substances, 
and forces in and on that plane properly, or to look up- 
wards and do the same with the plane above, but also so to 
adjust the two planes as to make the content of the one 
coincide with the content of the other. In other words, the 
Rational in the mind of the teacher, is not only able to guide 
the hand of the scholar and the eye of that same scholar to 
draw and to see a straight line, but is also able to realize at 
the same time (mentally and without expression of the fact 
to the child), that the eye that sees straight physically at the 
age of eight or twelve will presently serve as a fairly fitting 
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mental basis for a mental eye that will also see straight at 
the age of twenty-five or thirty. That the boy who can 
prove in geometry that opposite and alternate angles are 
equal, when taught by a rational teacher, will presently grow 
into a man who will be able to realize with equal facility that 
“opposite and alternate human interests are equal,’’ and to 
give sane and useful advice involving land, money, labor, 
time, and other values. 

Yet again, an ability to coordinate as to altitude actually 
coincides with an ability to subordinate, that is to distinguish 
between that which is higher and lower, that which is more 
perfect and less perfect, that which is good and that which 
is not good, that which is true and that which is not true, 
giving the terms good and evil, true and false, the wider 
and relative meanings, without which the New Philosophy 
could not understand them nor problems involving them. 
With this in mind we can understand the further function 
of the Rational as thus given : — 


The Rational begins to be quickened, to be enwombed, to be born, 
when man begins to think that that in him which contradicts and con- 
travenes the good and the true is evil and false, and still more when he 
desires to remove and subjugate the evil and the false. Solong ashe | 
has no such feeling or apperception, he is not rational, though he may 
seem to be; for the Rational is the connecting medium between the in- 
ternal and the external man. (/d#d., 1944.) 


We have added the further knowledge that the Rational 
not only lies between any two faculties, but that it unites 
them by putting the matters contained or functioned in any 
one faculty into order and by adjusting the order of one 
(a lower) faculty to the recognized order of another (a higher) 
faculty. But adjustment-and justice are one and the same 
thing. Wherefore no investigation of the mysterious some- 
thing called Justice can be complete without a fairly in- 
telligent grasp of the less mysterious something called the 
Rational. I suspect that the solution of the latter is the 
incipient solution of the former. 
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Hence it is not a matter of surprise to see this very skill 
of the Rational in distinguishing degrees of altitude one from 
the other, to be applied by Swedenborg to this very thing, as 
is done in “ Heaven and Hell,”’ 468, in words like these : — 

Truths are of three kinds — there are civil truths, moral truths, and 
spiritual truths. Civil truths relate to matters of law and such as con- 
cern the forms of government in states, in general to what is just and 
equitable in them. Moral truths relate to matters of individual life in 
regard to companionships and social relations, in general to what is 
honest and right, and in particular to virtue of every kind. But spiritual 
truths relate to matters of heaven and the Church, and in general to the 
good of love and the truth of faith. 

But it follows almost instantly that, if the Rational be 
between two planes of iife or faculty and that these planes 
or layerings of life and faculty (of which we are now catch- 
ing dim glimpses in the researches of modern psychology 
and under the fascinating nomenclature of “outer con- 
sciousness,’ “subliminal self,” and “ sub-consciousness,” 
and other delightful possibilities), there must be more than 
one Rational —and there is. Wherever the upper surface 
(to talk graphically) of a lower faculty touches the under 
surface of a higher faculty, it creates a sense of relation- 
ship, and a sense of relationship in Latin is called ratio, and 
ratio is the basis of Rational, and this Latin fact is also 
a psychological fact. 

There is, therefore, more than one Rational. 

Let me put before the reader now a series of quotations 

on this point :— 
In every man there are three degrees of life. The Rational is opened 
to the first degree by civil truths, to the second by moral truths, to the 
third by spiritual truths. But it must be understood that the Rational 
that consists of these truths is not formed and opened by man’s knowing 
them, but by his living according to them. (Heaven and Hell, 468.) 

Man is born into no truths: he learns them all by an external way, 
namely, by hearing and sight; by this means truth is insinuated, and 
implanted in his memory. So long as truth is thus there, it is mere 
knowledge. It is thence called forth and lifted upward toward the in- 
teriors (for his humanity is an interior thing), thus into his Rational, for 
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unless man be rational, he is not man... and man can never be 
rational unless there be good in him. (Arcana Ccelestia, 3175.) 


Note the subordination of degrees : — 


Celestial and spiritual things hold the first place; the rationals are 
subordinate to them and serve them; scientifics are again subordinate 
to these and serve them ; and sensuals lie lower still and similarly serve. 


(Jbid., 2541.) 

Compare this with the series of physical subordinations 
called the osseous structure, the muscular structure, the 
vascular structure, and there is furnished a useful simile 
for the purpose of a working theory. 

Of the various layerings of consciousness and uncon- 
sciousness which Swedenborg calls degrees or planes of 
life and mind, two distinct planes are most definitely em- 
phasized by the Seer — the natural and the spiritual. Each 
of these degrees of existence can, of course, be subdivided 
any number of times, but the broad division is the one he 
most emphatically maintains, and about which most of his 
reasoning hinges and turns. He recognizes a Spiritual 
Rational and a Natural Rational. 

There are two Rationals in every man who is regenerated. One be- 
fore regeneration, another afterregeneration. The first, ante-regenerate, 
is built up of sense experiences of reflections of things of civil life, of 
moral life, of sciences, and of ratiocinations [reasoning processes] 
thence derived and exercised by and through these things; at the same 
time of the knowledge of spiritual things from the doctrine of faith or 
from the Word. But these matters do not lie much higher than just a 
trifle above the ideas of the bodily memory, which are relatively ma- 
terial. . . . But the post-regenerate Rational is formed by the Lord, by 
the affections of spiritual truth and good, which affections are implanted 
by the Lord in marvelous ways into the previously existing rational 
truths, whereby things favoring and agreeable in these truths are vivi- 
fied, but the others, which are of no use, are rejected. (/did., 2657, 4570.) 


Here we have a key note— “which are of no use.” Is 
it not always so? Does not the memory reject that which 
is of no use? Where has all the Latin and the Greek gone 
from the memory of the college-bred business man? Where 
the tables of foreign moneys and weights which you and I 
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learned at school? Gone by lack of use. Use is a key to 
many things, and a key, therefore, to much that otherwise 
puzzles the student. 

The two Rationals, the unregenerate and the regenerate, 
stand in a peculiar relationship, in that “the one decreases, 
the other increases” —the higher Rational grows and is 
perfected, the lower vanishes. The pfocess is a perfectly 
intelligible one. It was at first pictured to the mind as an 
effort to overcome, in the sense in which a great general 
overcomes a city— namely by fire and sword and by de- 
struction. In other words, the general idea of regenera- 
tion as a battle was applied to the Rational also, and it was 
assumed that it must be uprooted and cast aside like a 
vicious thing ; that reason must be made subject to faith ; 
that man must not reason in things of faith; that if reason 
doubts whether a miracle happened, you must make yourself 
believe the miracle, whether you want to or no. It was the 
struggle idea, the setting aside of things, the element of 
renunciation that has peopled the religious world with nuns 
and monks bedded in sackcloth and ashes. 

But a much more rational way is to substitute the idea of 
“effort” for the idea of “struggle.” Take a musician. He 
enters upon his work. He has two hands that are dead, 
heavy, inert. They are stubborn, they will not do what he 
wants them to do. When he touches the keys or the strings 
he realizes that he has more “ thumbs than fingers.” Shall 
he renounce his hands? Shall he cut them off? Shall he 
scarify them with fire? lacerate them with thorns? That 
may be a herculean heroism, but it is not music, nor does 
he by such violence learn music. Therefore he naturally 
substitutes effort for struggle —“ rationalizes” his hand. 
He trains ‘the fingers and muscles separately by constant 
practice until they “disappear.” Not that he is without 
hands, but that they have become so utterly subservient, so 
absolutely pliant, that he ceases to be conscious of them. 
So the unregenerate rational “evanesces " —it disappears 
— as a conscious factor and becomes an automatic factor. 
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Thus it is with the initiation of truth into good — namely, before the 
truth is initiated and properly enjoined, it is indeed with man, but it is 
not his, as it were. . . . It then vanishes from his external memory and 
passes on into the internal, or what is the same thing, it vanishes from 
the natural or external man and passes into his rational or internal. 
(Jbid., 3108.) 

In other words the function of the Rational is transferred 
to the actual mental fibre of the man’s internal spiritual 
economy. A change takes place similar to the conversion 
of blood into flesh — in the technical language of the Church 
of truth into good. 

There is no life in truth. Itisim good. Truth is but a recipient of 
life, of good. Truth is the garment, the vesture, of good. When good 
constitutes the Rational, truth disappears. It, as it were, becomes good. 
(/bid., 2189, 3671, 4612, 4618.) 


And it becomes habitual, unconscious. 


The man who lives a merely natural life, can know nothing of what is 
going on in his own intérnal man, or in his Rational. The Lord dis- 
poses things there and man knows nothing of it. (/did., 3570.) 


Gathering all facts together, we conclude that the Ra- 
tional — the rational plane, the rational pie eon reasoning 
faculty —is a product of the contact of any two planes; it is 
created by the impingement of any interior life-force upon 
any exterior plane of sensation, experience, or substance. 
Its function is to adjust, balance, poise an activity against 
its appropriate passivity; there is hence created a series 
of Rationals — an adjustment of man to the outer world as 
a congeries of physical conditions, events, phenomena. An 
adjustment of man to his own mentality, of one plane of his 
life to another higher or lower plane of his life, of man as an 
individual to man as a totality or the race, and of man as a 
totality to Deity. The first may be called a physical Ra- 
tional, the second a natural Rational, the third a spiritual 
Rational, subconscious during man’s life in the world, and 
the fourth a celestial Rational, subconscious both here and 
beyond. 

ADOLPH ROEDER. 
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THE SPIRITUAL CHURCH. 


Tue church established by our Lord was spiritual. This 
word is somewhat vaguely used and will need before the 
close of this paper a full and practical definition by the 
gradual statement of a spiritual faith, but for the present it 
may be sufficient, as it is certainly very interesting, to note 
the definition given by Phillips Brooks in his sermon on 
“The Spiritual Man.” * He said in his strong way : — 


What is it to be spiritual? Can we tell what it is to be a spiritual 
man and to live spiritually? I think we can, certainly. A spiritual 
man is a man who deals with the spirits and the souls of things and 
lives for them. Everywhere there is the spiritual and unspiritual way 
of doing and being everything. Spirituality is a bia of the nature, | 
it is a way of being everything. 


The church before our Lord’s time was not spiritual, | 
because it did not “deal with the spirits and souls of things.” 
It was not meant to be spiritual. It could not have been 
spiritual. Hada spiritual church been established for the 
Israelites, it would have died at birth. The Tabernacle of 
Sinai was a tent, every particular of which was prescribed, 
and therein only was God to be worshiped. That worship 
also was prescribed to be by the slaying in certain ways of 
certain animals by certain men who were clothed in certain 
raiment. 

Such things are natural, and so were all the offerings, 
and the order of the feasts, and the coin to be contributed, 
and the law of leprosy, and the food regulations, and the 
tithes of the crops. The whole duty of the priest was with 
beasts and birds and plague spots and care of altars. Where 
God was supposed to be, in the Holy of Holies, the Israelite, 
whether priest or layman, must not enter. Religion, if we 
can call it such, was a set of ceremonies. 


* The Spiritual Man and Other Sermons. London. 1893. pp. 7, 8. 
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All these had their significance, as will be pointed out in 
another paper, but not to the Israelite, at the beginning or 
later. It was so with the temple. It was especially so with 
rabbinic accretions which had so deeply covered the original 
precepts that they became of none effect. The Jews were 
charged with tithing mint and anise and cummin, and 
neglecting the weightier matters of the law, judgment, 
mercy, and faith.’ 

This absolute naturalism of Judaism was exemplified a 
few years ago in Jerusalem at the time of the Passover. A 
German Jew of high intelligence kindly received us into his 
house and explained every particular of the observance, the 
bundles of clothing, the viands, the position of himself and 
oldest son, and the sequence of the five cups of wine. At 
the close of the evening he received our thanks, and an 
invitation to take a meal with us when the days of un- 
leavened bread should be over. He agreed to do so and 
came as expected, but held back from the table, and at last 
explained that he could not eat until he had counted six 
stars. This was his preparation as a strict Hebrew; he 
must count six stars, and then his peculiarly trained con- 
science was satisfied that the passover period was over. 

It was this naturalism which voiced itself at the well in 
Samaria, when the question was raised as to the place where 
God was to be worshiped, whether on Mount Zion or on 
Mount Gerizim; but the answer was, “God is a Spirit.” 
Nothing could have made the distinction more plain be- 
_ tween Judaism or Samaritanism and Christianity. They 
disputed between two mountains; the Christ prayed every- 
where, on Galilean hills, in the Judean wilderness, in the 
garden of Gethsemane. “God is a spirit,” He declared ; 
“and they who worship Him must worship him in spirit 
and in truth.”* The disciples came from the town, while 
He talked with the woman, and brought Him bread, and 
“prayed Him, saying, Master, eat;” but He answered, “I 


* MATT. xxiii. 23. * JOHN iv. 24. 
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have meat to eat that ye know not of.”” And they in their 


- naturalism inquired among themselves if “any man had 


brought Him aught to eat ;” and again He astonished them 
by saying, “ My meat is to do the will of Him that sent me 
and to finish His work.” ' 

So was it all the way from Nazareth to Richens. : His 
kingdom was not of this world. His peace was not given 
as the world gave. In the interview with Nicodemus, the 
Hebrew scholar was amazed when told that he must be born 
again: “ How can a man be born when he is old ?” he de- 
manded, and this because his mind was that of a master in 
Israel. * 

In regard to the Sabbath the law had been idleness for 
man as for beast, except that one might go two miles to a 
synagogue. Our Lord made it a day of merciful ministra- 
tion, and Judaism rose in wrath and condemned Him. 

By the sermon on the Mount He taught that the long 
prayers at street corners, and all that was done to be seen 
of men, had its expected paltry reward, but that the true 
approach to the Divine was behind the closed door —an 
inward state and not an outward attitude. 

These and many things, hid from the wise and prudent, 
were revealed with some measure of spiritual perception to 
the babes, the unlearned Galileans. The rest sought for 
signs, but He could give them none. The great multitude 
followed Him because they did eat of the loaves, and when 
He said that they must not labor so for the meat which 
perisheth, but for that which endureth to everlasting life, 
even the living bread, they murmured, “ How can this man 
give us His flesh to eat?. . . and from that day many of His 
disciples went away and walked no more with Him.” 
Again He said that they should beware of the leaven of the 
Pharisees, and they thought that He so spoke “ because they 
had taken no bread.”’ ¢ 

Therefore He must speak in parables, about the fishing, 


* JOHN iv. 31-34. * JOHN iii. Io. JOHN vi. 52,66. ‘*MATT. xvi. 7. 
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and the sowing, and the trading, and the sheep, and His 
meaning remained sealed. The young ruler was sure that 
he had kept all the commandments from his youth up, and 
went away sorrowful when told his great fault. James and 
John had listened for years to Him, and then after all they 
thought of Him as a king, and asked to sit on His right 
hand and His left. The thief on the cross had the same 
natural conception and begged to be remembered when the 
Lord should come into His kingdom. 

On the resurrection day, when our Lord joined the two 
on their way to Emmaus, He found them confused and 
doubtful, so that He called them foolish and slow of heart 
to believe. * 

But a spiritual kingdom had been established by perfect 
righteousness and love rising superior to hypocrisy and 
greed, and when the Lord was no longer seen, the gifts of 
Pentecost gave a certain spiritual uplift to the infant church. 
‘Love was felt to be so much better than wealth that the 
little company of Christians sold their possessions ae put 
the money into the common purse. Ministration to the 
needy was seriously entered upon and continued, although 
Stephen, the first deacon, became a martyr. Peter learned 
to transcend the national prejudice and baptized the Roman 
Cornelius. Philip likewise baptized the Ethiopian. Paul, 
lacking the daily instruction which the twelve had received, 
did not attain to their humility and patience, but he rose to 
the height of serving the Gentiles. Judea, Rome, the world 
of that day, was amazed to see how Christians loved one 
another. 

It is unnecessary to point out that there was still much 
obscurity of perception and confusion of natural with spirit- 
ual thought, even in the minds of the leading Christians. 
They undoubtedly looked, as before, upon resurrection as a 
rending of the graves. They thought that at the last day 
those still in life would be caught up to meet the Lord in 
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the air. Paul could not explain his experience and said of 
it, “whether in the body or out of the body I cannot tell.” ' 
In the beautiful chapter on the future life he spoke of the 
spiritual body, but he also said that, “in a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye, at the last trump, we shall be changed,” ” 
clearly indicating the Jewish conception of a sudden up- 
heaval of the earth and restoration to life of the dead. This 
he more plainly declared to the Thessalonians, when he 
spoke of the Lord descending from heaven with a shout, 
with the voice of the archangel and the trump of God, when 
the dead in Christ shall rise first. 

On the other hand a larger light appears in the words of 
Peter: “ Ye also, as living stones, are built up a spiritual 
house, a holy priesthood to offer up spiritual sacrifices ;’’‘ 
and the Epistle to the Hebrews has many such thoughts as 
rise into the heavenly wisdom. 

Especially in the letters of John en we see the positive 
spiritual attainment of early Christianity. He does not dis- 
pute with the Jews or Gentiles, he does not hold out hope 
of reward in personal power, he simply takes the stand of 
all-embracing love and pleads for it—that love is of God, 
that His love for man is unselfish and man’s love for Him 
must be so, that in sinlessness we have God abiding in us, 
and in full charity we have the true life forever. 

The early Christian thought was indeed a long step 
above that of Judaism. At the same time it was simple 
and as yet had not encountered the superior intellect of 
Greece, and it was only the beginning of full enlightenment. 
This was necessarily so, as our Lord said : “I have yet many 
things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now ; how- 
beit, when He, the Spirit of Truth, is come, He will guide 
you into all truth.”5 Did they gain all truth? or was their 
progress checked ? 

When brought in contact with prevailing Gentile thought, 


* 2 Cor. xii. 2. #1 Cor. xv. 52. 31 THeEss. iv. 16. 
41 PEerTer ii. 3. SJOHN xvi. 12, 13. 
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the Christian mind was affected in two ways. With some 
there was a yielding of attitude to the subtle dialectic, and 
the result was an attempted combination resulting always 
to the detriment of the simple monotheistic Christian faith. 
By others an effort was made to defend the faith against 
any encroachment, and this made the apologists like Justin 
and Origen, and caused the persecutions. 

But both with the compromising Christians, the Ebionites 
and the Gnostics, and with the great polemic writers, there 
was the dangerous tendency to intellectualism, to exalting 
opinion above life. Gradually Christianity took a Pauline 
aspect. Gradually it became engrossed in discussion, more 
and more removed from practical themes, until exceeding 
bitterness culminated in the wild scenes of the Council of 
Nicza, A. D. 325. 

How the first Christian emperor called it in the interest 
of concord, and how he presided over it for that object and 
openly rebuked the quarrelsomeness and partizanship of the 
bishops, is well known; and it is equally well known that 
the strife was not pacified by the condemnation of Arius, 
but burst forth again even more violently, so that council 
after council was necessary and all — so far as regain- 
ing mutual love was concerned. 

Gregory of Nazienzen exclaimed, “I never yet saw a 
council of bishops come to a good end.” ' 

_ The calm Milman observes : — 


A general council is not the cause but the consequence of religious 
dissension. It is a field of battle in which a long train of animosities 
and hostilities is to come to an issue. Men, therefore, meet with all the 
excitement, the estrangement, the jealousy, the antipathy engendered by 
fierce and obstinate controversy. They meet to triumph over their 
adversaries rather than dispassionately to investigate truth.? 


As a result of the strivings of the Niczan period we may 
note the contemporary historian Theodoret’s words about 


* Epistle 124, cited by Stanley, Eastern Church, page 70. 
* Latin Christianity, I. 256, 
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virgins stripped naked and brought to a great fire kindled 
in the centre of Alexandria and urged on fear of death to 
deny the faith. Was this ordered by Romans? No, bya 
Christian bishop. What were they to deny then? Chris- 
tianity as it was held by Athanasius! Blood of Christians 
was shed everywhere by Christians. The papacy arose on 
the ruins of primitive Christianity. Because the Christi- 
anity of the East so lapsed from its original estate, Moham- 
medanism overran it and was needed to overrun it to save at 
least the principle of the one God from increasing pan- 
theism. 

This fall of Christianity had been predicted by our Lord. © 
He said that the sun would be darkened, and the moon 
would not give her light, and the stars would fall from 
_ heaven ; and gradually it was so done. The head of Chris- 
tianity ceased to be the living Lord indwelling by His spirit, 
and came to be the bishop of Rome, who was always seeking 
power and wealth, and sometimes was the creature of infa- 
mous prostitutes.* Simony, the purchase of ecclesiastical 
office, gradually became, says Milman, — 

The inevitable consequence of the inordinate wealth of the clergy; 
rapacity would soon throw off its mask and assume its real character. 
Pious works would become secondary and at last would vanish from 
view. Ambition, avarice, pride, prodigality, luxury, would by degrees 
supplant the virtues. The few who assumed the sacred office from re- 
ligious views became comparatively fewer; men crowded into it from 
all quarters and seized on its offices. It was impossible to maintain real 
celibacy. Crimes by priests against mothers and sisters were prohibited 
by councils. 3 

Along with this debasement of the affections went, of 
course, that of the intellect. Priest and layman were grossly 
ignorant. The Bible was lost sight of. Superstition pre- 
vailed. Says Hallam, quoting Catholic writers : — 


Successive ages of ignorance swelled delusions to an enormous pitch. | 
In most cases they were the work of deliberate imposture. Every ca- 


** Theodoret, Book 2, chapter XIV. 
* Milman, Latin Christianity, Book V. chap. 11. 3 Jbid. VU. 1. 
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thedral had its saint, and every saint his legend, fabricated to enrich the 
churches by exaggerating his virtues, his miracles, and his power of 
serving those who paid liberally for his patronage. Imaginary saints 
were canonized, Heathen gods were honored. ' 


With its back turned upon its Lord, the Church burned 
John Huss because he was aware of its evils, and set up the 
Inquisition which, in eighteen years, burned alive ten thou- 
sand two hundred and twenty Christians for being suspected 
of heresy, imprisoned with loss of all property ninety-seven 
thousand three hundred and twenty-one, and destroyed more 
than one hundred thousand families, and this in Spain alone 
under the administration of Torquemada. So reports the 
careful Motley, who tells also of a man strangled in Holland 
for reading his Bible in his own house.’ 

Thus had the seals of Revelation (chapter vi.) been 
opened, and to the white horse of the pure conquering faith 
had succeeded the red one in whose day peace was taken 
from the earth, and the black one when truth was little 
known or valued, and the pale one when primitive Chris- 
tianity was dead; and then had come the time when the 
souls under the altar cried out, “How long, O Lord, dost 
Thou not judge and avenge our blood?” . 

Then in the account in the Revelation came a great earth- 
quake, and so a mighty upheavel of Christianity followed. 
Tetzel’s indulgences, his loose conduct and blasphemous 
promises of salvation for a price, provoked Luther to protest, 
and soon the Reformation was asserting itself in Germany 
and Switzerland and the Netherlands. Appealing to the 
Divine Word, which they began to restore to power by 
translating it into the tongues of the people, they made a 
strong and successful stand against ecclesiastical crimes. 

Too much praise cannot be given to those brave men, but 
it would be strange if the Church could be suddenly restored 
to its spiritual life. They set the change in motion, as did 


* Middle Ages, chapter IX. part 1. 
* Rise of the Dutch Republic, Vol. I. pp. 330-333. 
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those who invented printing and the mariner’s compass. 
But we may readily grant to them all that they deserve, and 
yet be obliged in truth to say that the Church was still far 
from spiritual. 

Luther rose against indulgences, but he stood for the 
crudest and most material conception of the bread of the 
sacrament, and publicly refused the proffered hand of 
Zwingli, the Swiss reformer. In his sweeping rejection of 
charity Luther, in order to assail Rome, went far beyond 
the truth as to saving faith, The Swiss were better taught 
by Zwingli, but there was so much of the earthly in their 
reformation that Zwingli was slain in a civil war. England 
became Protestant, but by the temporary passion of its king 
for a woman for whose sake the Pope would not separate 
him from his lawful wife. 

And evils still increased in the very lands of the reformed 
church. Many testify of this fact. Bengel declared that 
“a spiritual winter was coming on ; the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit is already gone, that of Christ is on the wane.” ' 
Dorner, also, writing of the eighteenth century, said that “a 
deistical atmosphere seemed to have settled upon it.”? | 
Brown, in 1757, complained that “religion was universally 
ridiculed, and that men were gliding down from ruin to 
ruin.” Bishop Burnet, in 1713, could see “imminent ruin 
hanging over the Church.”’* David Hartley named as the 
six causes threatening ruin to Christendom, atheism, lewd- 
ness, self-interest, contempt of authority, gross worldly- 
mindedness of the clergy, the corruption of youth.5 In their 
“English Church in the Eighteenth Century,” Abbey and 
Overton state that “in the middle of that century irreligion 
and immorality reached their climax.”°® Pattison called it 


* Quoted by Hagenbach, History of Church, I. 383. 

? Protestant Theology, II. 274. 

* Manners and Principles, quoted in L. Stephen’s 18th Century, II. 195. 
* Pastoral Charge to his Clergy. 

5 Observations on Man. SIT. 44. 
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“a day of rebuke and blasphemy.”' And Carlyle, in his 
“ Life of Frederick the Great,” called the century one “ opu- 
lent in accumulated falsities.” * 

Thus the reformed theology had not availed to restore 
Christianity. Its idea of God was too tritheistic, its thought 
of predestination left too little room for human freedom, its 
heaven and hell were places of mere repose and torment, its 
Sabbath was again only Jewish, its view of the Second Ad- 
vent was grossly materialistic involving physical catastrophe, 
bodily resurrection, and an impossible judgment scene. 
While developing the individual conscience to a painful de- 
gree, it could not speak with the gentle voice of the Lord, 
its appeal was only to law, its message was reproof and 
warning. The severity of the service in the cold meeting- 
house was its expression. It tended like Judaism to hypoc- 
risy. 

Nor was the opposing liberalism the completely spiritual 
Christianity, for it ignored innate evil, depreciated regener- 
ation, and tended to lower the Church to a social institution, 
enjoying its pleasures, but not affecting the lives of men. 
Liberalism, or that which is behind it, has wonderfully mod- 
ified Calvinism and established in its stead the creed of the 
Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man, but thisis a 
creed narrower than the full extent of Christian faith, and 
it will do its best work by clearing the foundation, so long 
overgrown by unworthy accretions, to the end that the 
Church may rise pure and undefiled to the stature of the 
highest possible humanity, and be a city of gates of pearl 
and streets of gold, with the light of the face of the Lord. 

In contemplating the need of the Church as we have 
viewed it in its history and its present condition, we are 
ready to note that the natural conception of the last times 
has ceased to be held by enlightened Christians. Science, 
with the emphatic teaching of the permanence of law and 
the unity of the world-system, deserves credit for making 


* Religious Thought in England, 1688-17 50. *Vol. I. p. 11. 
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the oid doctrine fade away, but we can look neither to it nor 
to liberal religion to put anything into its place. But the 
subject cannot thus be ignored. It is a part of the Gospels, 
it is the whole theme of the last book of Scripture, it is a 
matter of prophecy which, like all prophecy, can be best un- 
derstood in the light of its fulfilment. The prophecies in 
regard to the First Advent were grossly misunderstood by 
the Jews, and they slew as an impostor the only Messiah 
whom they will ever have. The same naturalism into which 
the Church relapsed led men again to look for a_physical 
manifestation, and they have refused to recognize a spiritual 
fulfilment of the prophecies of the Gospel, because no trum- 
pet has sounded in the sky and no graves have opened; but 
the only early prophecies now have their interpretation in 
the light of our Lord’s life, and the later ones are to be 
viewed also in the light of events now transpiring and in- 
dicative of a new Christian age. 

How should the second coming of our Lord be made but 
by the spirit of truth returning to men? How should the 
church regain its spirituality unless by returning to the 
principles of pure Christianity? How should the necessary 
light be given except from the Word which was in some 
degree explained by the Lord on the resurrection day when 
He opened the understanding of the two disciples and 
shewed unto them in all the Scriptures the things concern- 
ing Himself? | 

One other practical thought : this age is scientific and the 
faith of men can never be reestablished on hostility to 
science or on indifference to it. The church cannot revive 
unless it be spiritual, and it cannot be truly spiritual unless 
it plants its feet on the firm bedrock of science and rears 
its head to heaven. In other words the truly spiritual in- 
cludes the natural and builds upon it, while rising distinctly 
above it. 

_ If then the Lord comes by no second incarnation, but by 
restoring the light of His countenance, the Spirit of Truth, 
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it follows that som man agency must serve Him, as 


when a continent is to be opened to the knowledge of men 
or a force in nature is to be first brought into the service 
of all. In other words the truth enters a single mind before 
it enters many, and so makes its way quietly and rationally 
into general acceptance. 

Again, if the truth so made known is to reach all classes 
of people and be especially adapted to a scientific age, it 
will certainly not take the form of a dogmatic, ecclesiastical 
mind which knows only the theology of the past, nor of an 
atheistical scientific mind hating the church, but rather that 
of a reverent, scholarly, scientific mind, childlike yet wise, 
humble yet potent in serving the cause of truth. 

Emanuel Swedenborg, who was born in 1688 and died in 
1772, had just such a mind, as it was slowly yet surely de- 
veloped. Born of intelligent parents, well educated, his 
_ young manhood was full of the impulses of a new day. So 
serious a youth that he studied Seneca and other sages and 
published at Upsala a digest of their teachings; he next 
passed through a poetic period, and then we find him 
grappling successfully with scientific problems and doing 
this in the ways most useful to Sweden. He published an 
algebra, astronomical observations, and a new mode of find- 
ing longitude, but mainly he turned his mind to the salt 
works, and the iron and copper mines, and the best modes 
of working them. Highly honored by his soveregn he took 
a seat in the House of Nobles, and both there and on the 
Commission of Mines did long and faithful service. 

Gradually working upward he made and published studies 
of human anatomy and psychology, and came thus to see a 
perfect correspondence between the mind and the body, 
and so between the spiritual as the cause and the natural as 
the effect in all phenomena. 

These works have been highly praised, and several par- 
ticulars have been pointed out by scientists as discoveries 
of moment. This is notably true of the “ Principia,” a large 
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volume with plates, in which he traced by theorems the 
creation of the world from a point, and fully set forth, 
twenty-four years before Kant and sixty-two before Laplace, 
the nebular hypothesis, now universally accepted as the. 
basis of cosmology. | 

He was now fifty-seven, a quiet student, a man of wide 
travel and wider fame, living single in Stockholm, an active 
statesman and sincere Christian, when his mind was led to 
the next step upward, the study of the Scriptures. Greek he 
knew from the university, Latin he wrote beautifully, but 
Hebrew must now be well learned. This was done, and 
thenceforth the Bible was his book, though his duty to the 
state was never neglected and he continued a useful states- 
man to the end. 

Beginning upon the Book of Genesis he was able at the 
end of four years to issue the first volume of his work, the 
“Arcana Ceoelestia,” dealing with the hidden wisdom of 
the Bible. Other volumes followed, and the work was com- 
pleted in 1756. Two years later he issued his best known 
work, that on “Heaven and Hell,” from which it appeared 
that, in connection with his attainment of the spiritual or 
heavenly understanding of the Bible, he had become cog- 
nizant of the spiritual world and -had found it to be a real 
world of order and perfection far superior to this. He also 
in a little work, called “ The Last Judgment,” declared that 
a great crisis in the affairs of men had occurred in that 
world, fulfilling prophecy and putting aside the false hier- 
archy, so that a new age of spiritual freedom was opened 
and great blessings would gradually result on earth. 

In a work called “The New Jerusalem and its Heavenly 
Doctrine” he set forth the principles of a purely spiritual 
Christianity, and some years later did this more at length in 
“ The True Christian Religion.’”” He also published an ex- 
planation of the Book of Revelation, showing that it pro- 
phetically gives the history of Christianity, its dangers and 
downfall and final triumphant reestablishment. Again he 
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treated of the Lord, the Scriptures, faith and life, in brief 
treatises, drawing all the teaching from the literal sense of 
the Bible. Other works were on “The Divine Love and 
Wisdom,” and “ The Divine Providence,” the former deal- 
ing with the creation mainly, and the latter mainly with the 
problem of evil. He treated of marriage as a perfect con- 
dition of two souls promoting their best usefulness and 
happiness. He treated of the relation of the soul to the 
body as a spiritual influx. 

To none of these books did he append any name until 
nea last, when he added no titles or honors, but only 
called himself “a servant of the Lord Jesus Christ.” He 
issued them at his own expense. 

Are these teachings spiritual, so that their acceptance by 
Christians and others will restore the spirituality of the 
church? 

Obviously they represent no schism or contention of any 
kind. They also rise above all that is local or temporary. 
The question of the spiritual sense of the Scriptures must 
be considered by itself, but we may note in passing, the 
testimony of Edmund H, Sears in his “ Fourth Gospel the 
Heart of Christ,” when he says : — 


Swedenborg is the only interpreter who does not flounder. He keeps 
consistently on the spiritual plane, and his method is the only rational 
one for interpreting a purely symbolical book. ' 


The teaching concerning the Divine must be especially 
considered and it endures every test. In it God is the 
infinite Father, of love, wisdom, and power inexhaustible, 
and out of this love, which seeks the good of all, came the 
creation, and again the incarnation, both in the mode of 
Divine order. The Lord accomplished the redemption of 
man by overcoming all evil and glorifying the nature in 
which the Father had manifested Himself, so that the risen 
Lord Jesus Christ is the very presence of the Divine to us. 
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No infinite three held such a council as Milton describes, 
no Divine Father beheld the agony of His Son until ap- 
peased, no Son now pleads His wounds for our forgiveness, 
no wrath is in God, no reprobation of any souls, nothing 
limited or partial, nothing earthly, nothing merely natural, 
except as the Divine love and truth permeate both heaven 
and earth to bless the souls of men. What view of God 
can be more worthy and hence more truly spiritual? The 
approach to Him, our ever present help, uplifts us and 
chastens every thought. And this is the God of the won- 
derful world and of the Bible as well, triune but not 
triple, loving and not hating, at once our Creator and our 
Redeemer. 

We must examine the doctrine of man as the image of 
God, fallen into evil and needing gradual regeneration, yet 
having from the beginning his spiritual body so that death 
is but a change of worlds. As far removed as possible 
from the magic of spiritism, this faith exalts man to a purely 
spiritual standard, so that the merely natural man is seen to 
be but incomplete and undeveloped. Judgment after death, © 
whether of Christian or Gentile, is by no other decree than 
the free choice of one’s own life hereafter as one has made 
it here. The subjects of the spiritual mind and the spiritual 
world will receive special treatment. 

Thus all is spiritual in its reach and in its effect, but it is 
not by merely receiving a teaching in the intellect that we 
become spiritual. The New Jerusalem is a life to which as 
the end these teachings contribute as the means. It is the 
life of nearness to the Lord, of love for all and willing ser- 
vice, of purity, of honesty, of patriotism, of faithful labor. 
It cannot be realized in idleness, nor in selfishness, nor in 
worldly ambition, nor in greed. Its spirituality must rest 
on its natural rightness. It must live the life of heaven on 
the earth. Every word of the description of the New Jeru- 
salem seen by John in Patmos is fulfilled in it. It is a life 
for which we are striving, but it cannot be reached in a day. 
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And when attained to, it will be wholly spiritual, as Brooks 
defined it, for it will regard the souls of things. It will 
have the measure of a man, that is, of the angel, as the 
Scripture saith. ' 

The spiritual church will be composed of those who seek 
for the spiritual life, who love prayer and praise, who take 
work and do it faithfully, who rejoice in this world as the 
Lord’s and who love its people and its scenery, who read 
their Bibles with profound appreciation and draw thence the 
water of life, who marry with high and holy purpose, who 
prepare to die by making each day a worthy one, and who 
go hence, when called, in all trustfulness and peace. 

The spiritual church, so far as it is realized, is heaven on 
the earth. It is to us what it was to Swedenborg, and it 
demands from us the fullest degree of unselfish service. It 
is the home of the soul; it is the Lord’s house; it is the 
city of God. 

May the Lord speed the day when Christianity shall rise 
from its ruins and become a spiritual church, the bride, the 
Lamb’s wife, clothed in its wedding garment of purest white. 

May it descend from God out of heaven, finding the 
world prepared for it, not only in larger liberty and better 
government and more humane conditions of peace and 
charity, but also in the larger love of spiritual things ; so 
that the new heavens may rest upon the new earth, and 
that there may be no more night, but the light may be like 
that of seven days, and the city may be pure gold like unto 
clear glass. Surely “the name of the city from that day 
shall be the Lord is there.” 

THEODORE F. WRIGHT. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


DOGMATISM IN THE NEW CHURCH. 


Tue word “dogma,” with its derivatives, ‘‘dogmatic”’ and 
“dogmatism,” is of respectable origin. It is derived from the 
Greek verb “dokeo,” to think, and means, in the first place, 
what a man thinks, or what seems right to him. A dogma is, to 
begin with, an opinion. But in the process of time it came to 
mean a definite, fixed, or decided opinion, an opinion as distin- 
guished from the processes by which it is reached, an opinion held 
arbitrarily, unsupported by reason and resting only on authority. 
In the same way the word “ opinionated” is used to describe a 
person who is firm, even obstinate, in his opinions, and equally 
regardless of the opinions of others. The dogmatist, or dog- 
matic man, is not only opinionated, but insists that his opinions 
are true and must be accepted, whether their truth is apparent or 
not. Thus he is by common consent an unlovely character, and 
his dogmas are unlovely things. He is arrogant and intolerant ; 
a kind of intellectual tyrant, harsh in his feelings, unkind in his 
judgments. 

It is needless to say that dogmatism in this sense or of this 
description cannot be too severely reprobated. Faith without 
charity, or truth without love, is its dominant characteristic. And 
yet there is an opposite extreme, which must be avoided. Truth 
may be held so vaguely and indefinitely as to be no truth at all. 
To have no clear and positive principles of religion is to be with- 
out religion. He whose tolerance of others’ opinions makes him 
weak and vacillating, so that he has no opinions of his own, em- 
barks on a sea of difficulties. Rudder, chart, and compass are 
as necessary in spiritual as in natural voyaging. No one of 
us can safely dispense with positive convictions which seem 
grounded in unchanging truth. These are the only means of 
being governed by the Lord Himself. Loyalty to Him must 
always be shown by obedience to His law, which is seen and 
believed to be eternally true and right. Otherwise all sure 
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guidance is wanting. But the fact that we hold fixed principles 
which appear to us essential, should not blind us to the good 
which there may be in the different views of our neighbors, or 
cause us to be hard and uncharitable in our attitude towards 
them. All who are honestly, without fear or prejudice, seeking 
the truth, in order that they may live according to it, are really 
looking to the same God; and, whatever the conclusions they 
may severally reach, should feel themselves to be brethren one 
of another. 

The New Church in a good sense is dogmatic. That is to say, 
her doctrines are sharply defined. There is nothing doubtful or 
equivocal about them. So far as they relate to essential matters 
of faith and life they are presented with absolute precision. To 
those who accept them they furnish a basis of agreement, than 
which nothing could be less ambiguous. But dogmatism in its 
more common and objectionable sense has no place whatsoever 
in the New Church. It is utterly opposed to the spirit of her 
teachings. One of her cardinal principles is that man should act 
in all things in freedom according to reason. She condemns 
blind faith, or faith which rests on mere authority, as sheer 
superstition. In the course of human development upon the 
earth, her special mission is to communicate truth which appeals 
to man’s higher rationality. Now, for the first time in the his- 
tory of the world, it is permitted to enter intellectually into the | 
mysteries of faith. Swedenborg is the most undogmatic of 
teachers. Although he is, as we believe, the Lord’s chosen 
instrument in delivering a new revelation, his appeal is always 
made to the reasoning faculties of men. He never says, “I am 
the appointed messenger, therefore receive the message ;’’ but 
his usual language is, ‘‘ That these words signify thus and so is 
evident from the following considerations.” He always writes 
in a style of gentle argumentation, trying to help his readers to 
see that the things he points out to them are true. Loyal to the 
principles which he enunciates, he would not have us accept the 
teaching at all, unless we accept it freely and rationally. Beyond 
all other writers, he illustrates Matthew Arnold’s famous phrase, 
“ Sweet reasonableness.” 

It is for us, as New-Churchmen, to cultivate the same spirit. 
There need be no lack of clearness and precision in our state- 
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ments of truth; but we should present them in a reasonable way. 


~ Swedenborg’s authority as a cudgel to compel belief should be 


used, if at all, but sparingly. All who have accepted him as 
their guide will be ready to receive what he has taught, when it 
is made intelligible to them; and those who have not, will be 
repelled, rather than convinced, by the most positive assertions. 
It is unnecessary to say that any hard feeling of condemnation. 
against those of different modes of thinking is utterly to be 
deprecated. Yet New-Churchmen may be, and sometimes are, 
offensively dogmatic. They may hurl dogmas at each other’s 
heads as if they were so many paving-stones. They may deal 
with matters of faith as if there were no such thing as charity. 
So should it never be, and sp will it never be, if they are really 
true to their professions. 

Danger of this sort is less apt to arise in studying the doc- 
trines themselves, than in considering inferences drawn from 
them. When one man thinks he sees that the writings of the 
Church lead to certain conclusions, and another deduces from 
the same source conclusions wholly different, there is a chance 
to be tempted into the exercise of a dogmatic spirit. Let us 
illustrate this point by two recent examples. 

Should the children of New-Church parents be educated in 
distinctive New-Chyrch schools and colleges, or in the usual 
public institutions? is a question of great interest at the present 
time. The first thought of most of us is that the former alterna- 
tive is the only one which can be entertained by those who give 
the Church the rightful place in their minds. But a little reflec- 
tion shows that there is much to be said on the other side. 
Swedenborg’s writings contain no direct instruction on the sub- 
ject. Any conclusion regarding it must therefore be an inference, 
and, as such, should be presented with becoming modesty. The 
mere fact that man’s spiritual welfare is of vastly more impor- 
tance than his worldly success, does not warrant us in affirming 
that the Church, as organized on earth, should be the sole 
director of his education, No dogma can properly be based on 
an assumption of this kind. Nor, on the other hand, should 
the apparent teaching that it is not a spiritual function to impart 
natural knowledge, lead us to declare dogmatically that all 
schools should be free from religious influence. 
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Another saying which we often hear nowadays in certain 
quarters is that “the Writings are the Word.” This is not a 
statement made by Swedenborg himself, but one formulated by 
_ men as their deduction from his teachings. Moreover, it is be- 
lieved by many, if not by most New-Churchmen, to be incorrect. 
How unauthorized therefore is the dogmatic assertion of it as 
a vital principle from which important conclusions are to be 
drawn! How much more fitting would it be to hold it in abey- 
ance as something which should not be insisted upon, or made 
the basis of further thought and action! There are enough un- 
doubted truths about which we all agree, to render it quite 
unnecessary that new dogmas should be invented and given out 
as authoritative. What Swedenborg clearly states will not be 
called in question by those who accept him as their guide; but 
when they go beyond what is written, they must not wonder if 
others refuse to follow them. As long as we are united in be- 
lieving that in Swedenborg’s theological works we have the 
truth of a new revelation, what possible use is there in confusing 
the ideas or shocking'the sensibilities of any one by seeming to 
make those works equal to or identical with the sacred Scrip- 
tures? Far wiser and better would it be to leave the matter 
where he leaves it, and not to force upon our brethren any of our 
own interpretations. 

It may be truly said, as was above intimated, that every con- 
troversy which has existed in the New Church has arisen from 
the fact that some one propounded a theory which he gave out 
as a dogma, and that others were not able to receive it. Never 
has there been any disputing over the heavenly doctrines them- 
selves. But secondary questions, which were necessarily matters 
of inference, have been the causes of division — such questions 
as those we have mentioned, to which may be added by way of 
illustration, the order of the ministry, the proper wine for Com- 
munion, and the Lord’s resurrection body. It is right that each 
one should form his-own opinion on points like these; but it is 
not right that he should claim for that opinion the authority of 
revealed truth, or make it a test of loyalty to the Church. In 
other words he must shun, as sin against God, the baleful spirit 


of dogmatism. 
J. R. 
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ENGLISH ACTIVITIES. 


THE reports received of work accomplished by our English 
brethren are pleasant to read and to recapitulate. The Sweden- 
borg Society of London made an unusually large delivery of 
books and pamphlets, amounting to over a hundred thousand, 
and including 3444 volumes in English, 321 in Latin, 4 in French, 
38 in Welsh, 6 in Russian, 3 in Dutch, 11 in Italian, 3 in Ice- 
landic, 5 in Arabic, and 4 in Hindi. These were works of Swe- 
denborg. The “ Foundation Truths of the Christian Religion,” 
being extracts from Swedenborg, were disposed of to the extent 
of some eighty thousand. The Society also sent forth twenty 
copies of a “ Hindu Gentleman’s Reflections,” two thousand parts 
of the “ Swedenborg Concordance,” and so on. 

The above were books sold. In addition to these many pre- 
sentations were made, especially to English public libraries, and 
these books amounted to 371 as against 159 for the previous 
year. In foreign fields the royal libraries of Stockholm and 
Copenhagen received 61 volumes each, the library of Upsala 
University 60 volumes, and the library of Tokio University, 
Japan, 34. | | 

The very interesting announcement is made that the work on 
the Brain, of which two volumes were printed several years ago, 
is to be completed, the third volume being in pressAnd the fourth 
and last in preparation. Of course the completign of the ‘“ Con- 
cordance ” gives the Society great pleasure, and{it is simply true 
that, but for its financial aid, the work would not \have appeared. 

It is only fitting that the work of the Society sMould be recog- 
nized and supported, and we are therefore glad to thronicle the 
fact that the Society’s funds were increased more than a hundred 
thousand dollars during the year. | 

We observe with much pleasure that the subject of phototyping 
Swedenborg’s manuscripts was taken up favorably, for the work 
of reproducing them has lately been borne almost wholly by this 
country. 

A very interesting aspect of the work of the Society is the pro- 
motion of study by young persons, and a scheme for this has been 
adopted in the following form : — 
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1. The object shall be to encourage the study of the writings of Sweden- 


borg among young people. 

2. This shall be done by means of a course of reading, an annual examina- 
tion, and an awarding of prizes. 

3. A prize shall be awarded to each candidate who secures a given num- 


ber of marks. 
4. There shall be two divisions, the first of candidates of twenty-five years 


or less, the second of candidates of twenty years or less. 
5. The prizes shall be of the Society's publications. 


The General Conference of the New Church in Great Britain 
was held in June last, at Accrington, the Mayor of the city being 
one of the delegates. One hundred and twelve ministers and 
representatives were present. The discussions were unusually 
earnest, and many important subjects were considered. 

The additional services prepared for public worship were care- 
fully examined, as was also the modified form of the Church of 
England service, and it appears that all were ordered printed for 
experimental use. 

The monthly magazine, which represents a departing form of 
religious periodical, had fallen somewhat behind, but the English 
brethren are much attached to it and decided to carry it forward 
with a fresh effort. We have much enjoyed the historical sketches 
of the local societies which it has been giving, with views of their 
places of worship. ¢ 

A new plan for providing pensions for aged or disabled minis- 
ters and for ministers’ widows was adopted. It provides for an 
arrangement something like life insurance, calling for small pay- 
ments by the ministers themselves while regularly at work. 

A movement for enrolling the young people was under con- 
sideration, and seems to be making good progress, though not 
yet so active and self-supporting as that in America. 

The ministers had held a meeting for two days, somewhat as 
our ministers do, but a month previous, and worked in well 
chosen sections, which are constituted as follows: 1. Bibical 
History and Archeology. 2. Theology and Interpretation. 3. 
Natural Science. 4. Philosophy. 5. The History and Progress 
of the Church. 6. The Ministry, Institutions, and Work of the 
Church. 

The services of several earnest workers who had been called 
to the other life were spoken of with much tenderness, and Signor 
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Loreto Scocia, who died at Florence, Italy, June 11, was classed 
with Tafel of Germany and De Guays of France as ‘one of the 
three great continental New-Churchmen.” 

A preliminary report by the Committee on the Translation of 
the Word was made in print and was received with much interest. 
Some criticism was made of the awkwardness of literally render- 
ing Hebrew idioms, and of the lack of Saxon words, but the 
Committee’s reply showed that it had considered such matters 
thoroughly and was doing its best to meet all the demands of the 
case. The reported translation of Genesis I., II., and III. was 
only preliminary and for the purpose of consideration by the 
Conference, but we feel that it has given such pleasure to those 
who received it that we are justified in reproducing a little of it, 
_ with the express understanding that the translation is tentative 
and not final : — 

CHAPTER III. 

1. And the serpent was more subtle than any animal of the field which 
Jehovah God made. And it said unto the woman, Hath God indeed said, Ye 
shall not eat of every tree of the garden? 2. And the woman said unto the 
serpent, Of the fruit of the tree of the garden we may eat. 3. But of the fruit 
of the tree which is in the midst of the garden, God hath said, Ye shall not eat 
of it, neither shall ye touch it, lest ye die. 4. And the serpent said unto the 
woman, Dying ye shall not die. 5. For God doth know that in the day of your 
eating thereof, your eyes shall be opened, and ye shall be as God, knowing 
good and evil. 6. And the woman saw that the tree was good for eating, and 
that it was a delight to the eyes, and that the tree was to be desired to make 
one wise; and she took of the fruit thereof, and did eat; and she gave also to 
her husband with her, and he did eat. 7. And the eyes of them both were 
opened, and they knew that they were naked; and they sewed fig leaves to- 
gether and made themselves girdles. 8. And they heard the voice of Jehovah 
God going in the garden in the wind of the day: and the man and his wife 
hid themselves from the faces of Jehovah God in the midst of the tree of the 
garden. 

9. And Jehovah God called unto the-man and said to him, Where art 
thou? to. And he said, I heard thy voice in the garden, and I was afraid, 
because I was naked; and I hid myself. 11. And he said, Who told thee that 
thou wast naked? Hast thou eaten of the tree whereof I commanded thee 
that thou shouldst not eat? 12. And the man said, The woman whom thou | 
gavest fo d¢ with me, she gave me from the tree and I did eat. 13. And Jeho- 
vah God said to the woman, What /s this thou hast done? And the woman 
said, The serpent beguiled me, and I dideat. 14. And Jehovah God said unto 
the serpent, Because thou hast done this, cursed arf thou apart from every 
beast, and apart from every animal of the field; upon thy belly shalt thou go, 
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and dust shalt thou eat all the days of thy lives. 15. And I will put enmity 
between thee and the woman, and between thy seed and her seed; it shall 


bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel. 

The Conference was held just before the date set for the coro- 
nation, and it adopted resolutions of congratulation and loyalty, 
little thinking of the great shock about to be received by the nation 
when the serious illness of Edward VII. was divulged—an 
illness in which he had the deep sympathy of the Americans who 
had so lately borne the sorrow of a President’s decease, but from 
which we are now able to rejoice in his rapid recovery. 

T. F. W. 


THE DIVINE PROVIDENCE AND HUMAN 
RESPONSIBILITY. 


As we look out upon the world at large, or as we look in upon 
the same world when it stands reflected in our own minds, we dis- 
cern two quite diverse: tendencies of thought. These are, on the 
one hand, to what is called optimism, and, on the other, to what is 
called pessimism. To optimistic view, good seems everywhere 
present and dominant. To pessimistic view, evil seems every- 
where in the ascendant. Under the influence of the one view we 
are exhilarated with the thought that “all ’s right with the world ;” 
under the influence of the other, we are depressed by the feeling 
that all’s wrong with the world. 

That neither of these views is sound and correct is because 
either of them fails to give to human will and human effort their 
proper place, and so tends to break down and destroy human 
responsibility. If all be right with the world, irrespective of 
what men may will and do, then must we recognize not merely 
an overruling, but an overpowering Providence as present in 
human affairs. In the operations of such a Providence man must 
be regarded as naught but a passive onlooker. If, on the con- 
trary, all’s hopelessly wrong with the world, then, too, must man’s 
willing and doing count for nothing, for he is the helpless victim 
of circumstances over which he has no,eentrol. 

In either case we are confronted by eis is essentially discour- 


aging to human energy and effort. The imistic view is openly 
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so, for it points to the struggle against evil as hopeless. But 
the optimistic view is, practically, no less discouraging to active 
effort, because it points to the struggle against evil as unneces- 
sary, for it affirms that all will come out right in the end whether 
we engage in the struggle or not. 

As a perfect and complete corrective of these one-sided aspects 
of the world’s living, comes the now fully revealed truth of human 
responsibility. In the light of this truth man is an active and 
essential factor in all that makes the world right or wrong, good 
or bad. He isa business partner in the great work of human 
creation, of human progress, of human weal or woe. He cannot 
stand as a curious or a critical spectator of life. He cannot say, 
_ in optimistic phase, “God’s in His heaven, and so all’s right with 
the world. I have no power to add to or detract from this right- 
ness.”” Nor can he say, in pessimistic phrase, “ Evil men and 
evil spirits are in the ascendency, all’s going wrong with the 
world, and nought that I can do will in the least alleviate these 
evil conditions and tendencies.” But he can say, with courage 
and hope: “God ’s in His heaven; all’s right with the world, just 
as far as we of the world will seek and help on the right. Evil 
spirits and evil men may sometimes seem to be in the ascendency, 
but they can have no power to lead the world astray except we 
of the world willingly yield ourselves up to such leading. All 
cannot be wrong with the world farther than the world itself is 
wrong.” 

This view imposes no limit upon the Lord’s goodness and 
mercy, but it recognizes the reality of human freedom and human 
responsibility. It says to every human being: “ There is a Di- 
vine Providence in all the affairs of men, but there is a sense in 
which you are an essential part of that Providence. The good 
which it provides must be freely accepted and adopted by you, or 
it will not be realized as good. Hence the absolute need of 
shunning as sin against the Lord all within yourself which is out 
of harmony with the good which the Divine Providence has in 
view and which it is seeking to promote.” 3 

Herein rests man’s responsibility. Here lies his field of active 
cooperation. He cannot lead, but he can follow. He cannot 
mark out his own way, but he can take the steps that are plainly 
set before him. While he is, indeed, but a recipient of life, he 
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can receive the life which comes to him, actively, holding and ex- 
ercising it as his own, yet ever humbly acknowledging that it can 
be his, only to the extent that he keeps in constant touch with its 
Divine Source. 

This practical recognition of human responsibility makes the 
presence of a sound and healthy optimism possible with all who 
acknowledge the Divine Providence. The very attitude of hearty 
and earnest cooperation with that Providence, which we are called 
to take by our belief in it, is in itself optimistic. It imparts courage 
where otherwise courage could have no field of exercise. It for- 
bids our accepting the easy and plausible philosophy that “ what- 
ever is, is right,” but it enables us to substitute for it a truer 
maxim — whatever is, is the best that the circumstances and con- 
ditions will permit — a maxim which at once turns our thoughts 
and our efforts in the direction of improving these circumstances 
and conditions. If it be our endeavor humbly, quietly, and 
obediently to further the Divine ends and purposes as these are 
now revealed to us, our hearts are strengthened and supported 
by the thought that we-are daily working with the Lord and the 
heavens toward the realization of genuine and lasting results. 

And just here comes into view a truth which has a most im- 
portant bearing upon the subject before us. This is the truth of 
our immediate association with the spiritual world. We know 
that it is one of the delightful employments of the good of that 
world to minister to men in ways that shall not disturb their free- 
dom of will and action. By the presence of these inward asso- 
ciates it is possible for us to be linked with heaven and the Lord 
and to fulfil wisely and faithfully the responsibilities which are 
rested upon us. But we know, also, that not only are the good 
of the other world associated with us, but the evil of that 
world are with us likewise. These associates do not come to 
serve us in any direct way, for the rendering of service is quite 
foreign to their self-seeking lives, yet they do perform a use for us 
of a vitally important kind. For they awaken our own latent 
evils, and by so doing they disclose to us what we have to con- 
tend against and overcome, before we can enter the place we were 
created to fill. Beyond this, however, they do nothing for us that 
is helpful. They are inmostly and essentially pessimists. They 
point to nothing but evil. They bring no sphere of hope into 
our lives. 
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And we repel these pessimistic associates by pointing to the 
Lord as our strength and our salvation. Admitting the truth of 
all the disclosures made by them respecting our inwardly evil 
plight, we reject the implication that evil belongs to us because it 
is present with us. It is ours only as we freely and thoughtfully 
make it ours. And as we shun the evil present with us from 
heart and life, we discard the companionship of those whom it 
has drawn to our side and who have attributed it to us as our 
own possession. 

And as these disheartening companions are forced to leave us, 
our heavenly associates come forward to fulfil their real and ex- 
alted use of inspiring us with courage. They are all optimists in ~ 
the truest sense of the word. They have put evil behind them 
and have become active participants in the Lord’s Providence of 
good to men. They are full of the confidence and hope that 
come of perfect reliance upon the Lord’s wise love and leader- 
ship. Their steadfast optimism, so far from deadening their 
activities, gives to those activities a constant and h@althy inspira- 
tion. Their dependence upon the Divine Providence is unceasing 
and entire, but their sense of responsibility is as full and com- 
plete as if they stood alone. And just as far as men place them- 
selves in an attitude to draw these heavenly associates to their 
sides, so far it becomes possible to them to realize in their lives 
the presence of that healthy optimism which combines implicit 
trust in the Divine Providence with the most practical recognition 
of human responsibility. 

W. H. M. 


COMPULSORY REVISION OF CREEDS. 


Our own Convention at Philadelphia so engrossed our atten- 
tion at the time of our last issue of the Review, that we gave no 
space to the meetings of the Presbyterian General Assembly 
which were held in New York at about the same time. The 
revision of the Westminster Confession of Faith was the all- 
important matter presented for action. The Oufs/ook speaks of 
it as “‘ the question which has been inevitable for the last thirty 
years, and active for the last fifteen years,” and states it as, — 
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Simply this: Could the Presbyterian Church amend its doctrinal standards 
in any way— by explanation, by modification, or by restatement — without 
ceasing to be a confessional church, and without abandoning that interpreta- 
tion of the Bible which is commonly known as the Reformed Faith ? 


But it was more than this. The vital question was whether 
the Presbyterian Church was ready and willing to release its 
hold upon the harsh errors and dogmas of Calvinism, and accept 
and proclaim instead the good tidings of infinite love revealed in 
the Gospels by our Lord Jesus Christ. The old dogmas of pre- 
destination and infant damnation have been madejo appear in 
the growing light of this new age too dreadful and blasphemous 
for presentation. Some years ago in the General Assembly Dr. 
Cuyler was reported as saying “that he still believed the doctrine 
of predestination, but,” he asked, “do you suppose I would 
preach it to a penitent sinner filled with remorse over past sins? 
No, I would cut off my right hand first.” 

The New-York 7riiune has spoken of the recent action as a 
choice between revision or suicide. 


Hide away the fact as they might, even the conservatives realized that a 
_ refusal to touch the confession would retard the growth of the church and 
alienate an ever increasing number of its members. Doubtless many of them 
did not approve of the proposed changes in the confession, moderate and 
cautious as they are; but something had to be done, and done at once. So 
with many misgivings, perhaps, they gave their vote in favor of the report. 


It was a unanimous report of a Revision Committee which 
had been at work upon the subject for two years. All the 
varieties of theological opinion in the church were represented 
in it, and the greatest ministers and laymen of the denomination 
composed its membership, including an ex-President of the 
United States, a Justice of the Supreme Court, an ex-Secretary 
of State, and four ex- Moderators of the General Assembly. 

It is well to recall the circumstances under which the church 
was led into this difficulty, They are found in the rise of 
Protestantism. The Roman Church had assumed vicariously 
the power of Christ —all power in heaven and on earth, to bind 
and loose the ‘sins of men. The eternal destiny of every human 
being, it was taught, rested in the hands of the Pope and his 
priests. No man, no child, no infant could be saved except by 
baptism and absolution from human hands. Protestantism pro- 
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tested against this, that God held the destiny of every man in 
his own hands. In the violence of the reaction, and without the 
light of the Lord’s second coming, emerging from the darkness 
of the middle ages, it was easy to go to the other extreme and 
hold that God’s omnipotence and foreknowledge amounts to 
foreordination, of some men to eternal happiness in heaven, and 
of others to eternal punishment in hell. Hence the hopeless and 
cruel dogmas of predestination and infant damnation. 

But now the light of the Lord in His second coming is shining 
out from within the lefter of His Holy Word, and the influences 
of it are operating through the new Christian heaven °:  urch. 
The judicial view of God as an offended lawgiver, in wu or ex- 
acting the penalties of sin, and finding satisfaction in the punish- 
ment of the sinners or of some vicarious victim, must give place 
to the revelation of Him as a loving and merciful heavenly 
Father of all men. The report adopted by the Assembly 
declares : — 

That God loves all mankind and desires not the death of any sinner, and 
that no man is condemned except on the ground of his sin. It also declares 
that all who die in infancy are chosen of God and saved by Christ through 
the Spirit. (Zhe Outlook, vol. 71, p. 300.) 

It is this influence of the Lord, now with men in his second 
coming, not in the flesh but in the spirit of his Holy Word, which 
compels the revision of the creeds. To attribute it to the fear 
of losing members and power in the world, as the 7ridune has 
done, is to misjudge a large body of worthy men, who are cer- 
tainly above such temporizing in matters of conscience, and to 
detract from the glory of the Lord. 

The first gain which has been made by the revision, is the 
triumph of the Word of the Lord over man-made creeds. It is 
declared that the ordination vow of officers requires the adoption 
of the Confession of Faith “‘only as containing the system of 
doctrine taught in the Holy Scriptures.”’ 

And it is further declared, ‘‘ We gratefully receive the Holy 
Scriptures, given by inspiration, to be the faithful record of God’s 
gracious revelations and the sure witness to Christ, as the Word 
of God, the only infallible rule of faith and life.” 

The second gain is the adoption by the Assembly of what is 
termed a“ Brief Statement of the Reformed Faith,’”’ which sooner 
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or later, with various modifications, is surely destined to super- 
‘sede the Westminster Confession in the practical workings of 
the denomination, and will exert a strong influence over the 
creeds of other denominations. And while it is true that the 
old doctrines of divine tripersonality and of the vicarious atone- 
ment are not abandoned, nevertheless they are modified by the 
emphasis laid upon the infinite love of the Lord, and the respon- 
sibility of man to cooperate with Him by good works performed 
in freedom according to reason. For instance we read, from, — 


ARTICLE I., OF GOD. 


We believe in the ever-living God, who is a Spirit, and the Father of our, 
spirits, infinite, eternal, and unchangeable in His being and perfections, the 
Lord Almighty, most just in all His ways, most glorious in holiness, unsearch- 
able in wisdom and plenteous in mercy, full of love and compassion, and 
abundant in goodness and truth. We worship Him, the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit; three persons in one Godhead, one in substance and equal in 


power and glory. 


ARTICLE IIl., OF THE ETERNAL PURPOSE. 


We believe that the eternal, wise, holy, and loving purpose of God em- 
braces all events, so that while the freedom of man is not taken away nor is 
God the author of sin, yet in His providence He makes all things work 
together in the fulfilment of His sovereign design and the manifestations of 
His glory; wherefore humbly acknowledging the mystery of this truth, we 
trust in His protecting care and set our hearts to do His will. 


ARTICLE XVI., OF CHRISTIAN SERVICE AND THE FINAL TRIUMPH. 


We believe that it is our duty, as servants and friends of Christ, to do 
good unto all men, to maintain the public and private worship of God, to 
hallow the Lord’s Day, to preserve the sanctity of the family, to uphold the 
just authority of the State, and so to live in al] honesty, purity, and charity, 
that our lives shall testify of Christ. 

In this last article from which we have quoted, the ultimate 
of power in all Christian living is struck. If the Presbyterians 
do these things faithfully in the name of and for the sake of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, they will not only become a power for good 
in this world, but will also be prepared to receive the Lord, now 
with men in His second coming, and to take their place in His 
New Christian Church. If they hold fast to the Bible as the 
revealed Word of God, and to this life of obedience to His com- 
mandments, their creed-making will become easiér, and more 
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flexible under Divine compulsion, and will not seriously impede 
their progress, as the New-York /ndependent fears, saying : — 

We hold that a church is best off when it has no binding creed-system of 
theology, but is left to the instruction of the Holy Spirit and is allowed to 
take advantage of every modification of belief which careful study, human 
sympathy, and Divine guidance can supply. 

We rejoice that the Presbyterians are advancing, aithough 
slowly, into the spiritual freedom and light of the New Age. 


H.C. i. 


PRESIDENT HARPER’S REVOLT. 


A remarkable event in the ranks of Biblical scholars is the 
stand recently taken by the editor of Zhe Biblical World, who is 
President Harper, of Chicago University. For years he has gone 
along with the movement of the higher criticism, and has exerted 
his influence not only at Chicago and through the publications of 
his university, but also at Chautauqua Assembly, of which he has 
long been the theological head. But the ZLucyclopedia Biblica, 
edited by Professor Cheyne, has shown Dr. Harper and others 
the tendency of the present critical study of the Bible, namely, 
towards practical infidelity, and he is the first to revolt. 

In an article headed, “The Parting of the Ways,” he declares 


_ that the method of criticism characteristic of the Encyclopedia 


Biblica is, — 

A method whose final criterion is one’s likes and dislikes, which is con- 
trolled by a persistent determination to reject rather than to interpret referen- 
ces to things miraculous, which magnifies literary inconsistencies into doctrinal 
and historical contradictions, which, in supreme disregard of documents, 
can determine a priori what historical situations should, would, and must have 
been. 


He declares that this method “cannot expect to win approval 
except from editors possessed of a monomania for the recon- 
struction of historical sources.”” Thus he throws down the gage 
of battle, and no one need fear that he will not be as frank and 
bold in defending his present as formerly in holding his past 
position in the face of Baptist disapproval. 

The New-Churchman has viewed the progress of criticism 
with patience, because he knew how fully the Divine Word is 
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protected, yet he has been interested in the really scientific re- 
searches which are steadily establishing on impregnable founda- 
tions the historical truth of the Word, rather than in the dog- 
matic negations of ambitious critics. Nor can he doubt that 
others than Dr. Harper, seeing at last the blind leadership which 
they have followed, will take a like stand for truth. 
We 


THE BIBLE THE BASIS OF USEFULNESS. 


President Roosevelt, in a letter to the Epworth League, has 
paid a high tribute to the Bible as the basis of usefulness. After 
calling attention to the way in which the teachings of that Divine 
Book are interwoven and entwined with our whole civic and social 
life, so that it is impossible to conceive what the state and society 
would be without them, he says : — 

Almost every man who has by his life-work added to the sum of human 
achievement of which the race is proud, of which our people are proud — 
almost every such man has based his life-work largely upon the teachings of 
the Bible. Sometimes it has been done unconsciously, more often consciously , 
and among the very greatest men a disproportionately large number have 
been diligent and close students of the Bible at first hand. 

We believe that he is right in this conclusion, although Wash- 
' ington, Franklin, Jefferson, Marshall, Adams, and Lincoln have 
been regarded by the orthodox as not Christians, because they 
could not sympathize with their denominational methods and 
accept their Calvinistic interpretation of the Sacred Scriptures. 
Nevertheless, Washington was for the most part a regular at- 
tendant at worship, and in his valedictory letter when he resigned 
his commission in the army he spoke of “the benign influence of 
the Christian religion.” Franklin we know was an appreciative 
reader of Swedenborg, and adopted the New-Church doctrine of 
the resurrection. Jefferson loved the practical teachings of the 
Lord in the Gospels, as is shown by his collection of them in a 
little volume, entitled, ‘“‘ The Morals of Jesus of Nazareth,’ over 
the proposed publication of which by Congress such an ado is 
now being made. Jefferson was what was then called an infidel, 
and what is now called an agnostic, or perhaps he would now 
pass for a liberal Christian if he were oon Of this little vol- 
ume Mr. Heatwole says :— 
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The effect of it is most excellent, and is one of the most convincing proofs 
of the Christian religion. He has prepared this little compendium in Greek, 
Latin, French, and English. He has not used a single syllable or punctuation 
mark that is not taken literally from the Gospels. He has done it entirely 
without any words of his own. No one that examines this little volume, 
whether he be saint or sinner, will rise from his perusal without having a 
loftier idea of the teachings of the Saviour. ; 

Abraham Lincoln never made “a profession of religion,” but 
he did say, “Show me a church that has the two great Com- 
mandments for its creed and I will join it.” Of him Roosevelt 
said :— | 

Lincoln — sad, patient, kindly Lincoln, who, after bearing upon his weary 
- shoulders for four years a greater burden than that borne by any other man 
of the nineteenth century, laid down his life for the people whom living he had 
served so well — built up his entire reading upon his early study of the Bible. 
He had mastered it absolutely ; mastered it as, later, he mastered only one or 
two other books, notably Shakespeare; mastered it so that he became almost 
“a man of one book,” who knew that book and who instinctively put into 
practice what he had been taught therein; and he left his life as part of the 
crowning work of the century that has just closed. 

It is good in these. days, when literary criticism leads men to 

falter in their trust in the Bible, to have such testimony as this 
V4 from the practical application of it in the lives of men who have 
proved eminently useful. We understand the significance of it, 
for we are taught how the Word by means of the letter associates 
men with angels and conjoins them with the Lord, and thus be- 
comes the real basis of all usefulness. Without it mankind would 
be cut off from this Divine and heavenly source of power, and 
would sink into destruction. President Roosevelt seems to feel 
this even if he does not have a clear intellectual perception of it. 

In this connection we recall the fact that General Grant, when 
he was President, sent a message to a large Sunday-School con- 
vention, saying: “Hold fast to the Bible, for it is the sheet- 
anchor of all your liberties.”’ 


H. C. 
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BIBLICAL AND DOCTRINAL STUDIES. 


A STUDY OF THE NINETEENTH CHAPTER OF THE 
BOOK OF THE REVELATION. 


. THE revelation of John, the apostle and evangelist, is out- 
wardly the presentation of things seen and heard by him while 
in the spirit. If we look carefully through the twenty-two chap- 
ters, we find that the things he heard and the things he saw are 
about equal; in other words, that his inner senses of hearing and 
sight were equally active. Some of the chapters are wholly 
descriptive of things heard, as for example the second and third 
— ‘The Messages to the Seven Churches of Asia.” Some are 
wholly devoted to things seen, as the fifth and sixth —‘ The 
Vision of God’s Throne” and “The Opening of the Seals” — 
while some combine the seen and the heard; a notable example 
of this class is this nineteenth chapter, generally referred to as 
“ The Marriage of the Lamb.” Here we find the first ten verses 
devoted principally to things heard, and the remaining eleven 
verses to things seen. This fact is interesting and instructive 
because it demonstrates at once the quality of visions presented 
while in the spirit. An experience in which the sense of sight 
only is active lacks fulness and completeness ; as is also true of 
the sense of hearing. A series of representations bearing upon 
human relations, presented to the inner sight only, would not be 
a vision while in the spirit, for such would bear wholly upon the 
understanding. The true vision has to do with perception as 
well as knowledge, and therefore the will and the understanding 
are both acted upon and react. In this way such visions as John 
had were to him living realities and not dreams. 

This chapter opens with the statement that after certain things, 
was heard a “great voice,” a voice made up of a multitude of 
voices of people in heaven, exultant and rejoiceful in tone, and 
expressive of praise and thanksgiving — “ Alleluia: salvation 
and honor and glory and power unto the Lord our God.” The 
cause of this rejoicing is found in the preceding chapter, which 
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tells of the fall of Babylon or the Roman Catholic Church. This . 
prediction the seer heard announced by an angel having “ great 
power and glory,” and by a “ voice from heaven ;”’ he was given 
no representations of such destruction. 

It is important to have clearly in mind the conditions in the 
world of spirits just previous to the last judgment; for without 
such knowledge one could hardly understand how the fall of 
Babylon could in any way affect either the spirits or angels, or 
why there should be rejoicing over such fall. So long as the 
quality of the church on earth was such as to cause a limitation 
of its life, it was necessary that provision should be made for a 
general judgment in the world of spirits when such limit should 
be reached. Twice before the last general judgment a church 
was formed, and passed through a limited period of growth, fol- 
lowed by decay, death, and a judgment. As with the two pre- 
ceding churches, so it was with the Christian; it was destined 
from its beginning to be consummated or ended because of the 
quality of those composing it; and from its very beginning pro- 
vision was made by the Lord for all who should pass from it into 


' the world of spirits; that they should be kept by themselves for 


their own good and the general good of all in the spiritual world 
and upon the earth. Such provision necessitated, first, the es- 
tablishment of fictitious heavens somewhere on the confines of 
the world of spirits, and very near to the lowest heaven. We 
meet with some difficulty in mentally locating the position of 
these likenesses of heaven, for they appear to have been outside 
of the three general divisions of the spiritual world — heaven, 
hell, and the world of spirits (Last Judgment, 69). Into these 
fictitious heavens were taken those whose quality was such that 
they could not pass either into heaven or hell. The second 
part of the provision was that those of the Christian church who 
were inwardly good, and those who were outwardly as well as 
inwardly evil, went immediately either to heaven or hell, as 
neither had need for anything fictitious. From the very begin- 
ning of the formation of those likenesses of heaven, the whole 
spiritual world and men were subjected to a diminution of normal 
spiritual activity. The world of spirits and men began to be 
deprived of a full and satisfying downflow of heavenly light and 
heat, and all above the fictitious formation began to suffer from 
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the checked reaction on earth thus caused. At first this was 
little noticed; a slight haze between the earth and the sun is 
accounted of small consequence, beyond the possible indication 
of what is to follow; but when that haze thickens into dense 
clouds, through which only a dull grey light can penetrate, every- 
thing on earth is more or less harmfully affected. And so as 
thousands upon thousands of souls, Christian, Mahometan, and 
Gentile, poured into the world of spirits, and into their respective 
heavens there, a condition was gradually formed which could not 
but cause uneasiness and anxiety in the true heavens, as well as 
depression and spiritual stagnation among spirits and angels. 

It was this condition of things, carried to the very extreme 
which Divine Providence could permit, that precipitated the 
exercise of Divine power in what is called the “ Last Judgment.” 
And we call it last not because it was last in time, but because it 
was final—there never will be another. Now in so far as we 
understand the conditions corrected by that judgment (more es- 
pecially upon the heaven called Babylon), we are prepared to 
understand the joy and gratitude manifested by that “great 
voice ” of much people in heaven, and by the humble worship of 
the twenty-four elders and the four beasts; in general, what is 
contained in the first four verses. The prevailing sentiment of 
the heavens nearest to the fictitious heavens of the Babylonians 
came to John’s ears as one great voice uttering the words: “ Alle- 
luia: salvation and glory and power unto the Lord our God; for 
true and righteous are his judgments; for he hath judged the 
great whore, which did corrupt the earth with her fornication, 
and hath avenged the blood of his servants at her hand.” There 
is first the expression of thanksgiving and confession from joy of 
heart, expressed by the word “ Alleluia,” and then words, the 
spiritual import of which is, that their joy would emanate from 
the conviction that certain principles being in the Lord, could 
then be communicated to men by Him through the angels. In 
addition to this there would be expression of gratitude that such 
fictitious heavens could never again be formed. Thus the great 
voice ended as well as commenced with “Alleluia.” The fall of 
Babylon, however, was to produce a state of active rejoicing 
throughout all the heavens; in fact, the voice from the lower 
heavens was to be confirmed bythe state of adoration of the 
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Lord as the God of heaven and earth, of the higher angels rep- 
resented by the twenty-four elders and the four beasts mentioned 
in the fourth verse. 

The voice which John next heard (verse 5) would appear to 
have been responsive to the foregoing rejoicing of the heavens, 
just described — “ Praise our God all ye his servants, and ye 
that serve him, both small and great.” But we learn that such 
is not the case; it is the opening verse of the communication of 
the Lord’s advent and the establishment of a new church, “a 
voice out of the throne.” Though the representations of things 
to come presented to John probably followed each other in quick 
succession, their fulfilment must have been a series of very 
gradual transformations. The judgment upon the apparent 
heavens could not have been sudden or violent; for it must be 
remembered that the judgment produced an effect, more or less 
pronounced, upon the whole spiritual world. This effect, how- 
ever, did not furnish an immediate readjustment of the disturbed 
condition superinduced by the imperfect inflow of Divine activity 
into the heavens, and through them to spirits and men. This 
readjustment could commence only after the completion of the 
removal of the disturbing cause, namely, Babylon; and this be- 
ginning, or rather the first effect of the renewal of Divine influx 
in fulness, was to banish the obscurity into which the truth that 
the Lord should be worshiped as the God of heaven and earth, 
had fallen, more particularly in the lower heavens. Though 
there may not have been such obscurity in the superior heavens, 
yet it must have been felt there as an imperfect condition in the 
ultimate heavens. 

Unanimity among the angels upon this point having been es- 
tablished, the first step towards the formation and establishment 
of a new church by the Lord was taken. The universal joy of 
the heavens over the realization of this concurrence in the ac- 
knowledgment that in the coming church the Lord alone would 
reign, came to John’s ears as three voices, namely, “ the voice of 
a great multitude,” “of many waters,” and “of mighty thunder- 
ings.” From the lower heaven issued a volume of sound resem- 
bling the human voice; from the middle heavens the sound was 
that of water in motion; while from the highest heavens the . 
words came in thunderous tones, the sound produced by the vio- 
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lent inrush of air to filla vacuum. In each case the sound pro- 
duced indicated the quality of affection in the words, which were 
from each heaven identical —“ Alleluia: for the Lord God om- 
nipotent reigneth. Let us rejoice and be glad, for the marriage 
of the Lamb is come, and his wife has made herself ready.” 
This should not be allowed to convey the idea that the separa- 
ting process in the expanse next under the lowest heavens would 
cause any change in the attitude of the Divine King in relation 
to the affairs of the spiritual world, or that any new methods of 
government would be adopted. The angels could unite in such 
sentiment as the words express, because the spiritual atmosphere, 
having been cleared to a great extent by the dissipation of the 
Babylonish clouds and their emanations, there was full restora- 
tion of the acknowledgment that “the Lord alone reigneth,” and 
that in consequence there should be gladness and rejoicing; and 
not this alone, for there was also perception that “the marriage 
of the Lamb is come, and his wife hath made herself ready.” 
We well know that marriage means union, the coming together 
and complete unition’of principles and elements designed for 
each other by being made reciprocally active and reactive. All 
true and orderly activity is the result of a true marriage. The 
human creation has been given the capacity to receive and recip- 
rocate the Divine creative force, both physically and spiritually ; 
but with this capacity has also been given freedom of use. This 
freedom has been exercised in all the churches or dispensations 
of truth thus far, and has invariably resulted in conditions which 
rendered impossible that orderly spiritual activity which results 
from the marriage or union of Divine Truth with man’s desire 
and capacity to receive and respond. The absence of faith and 
charity in the church, collectively and individually, is the attitude 
of refusal to make any preparation or provision for a marriage 
with the Divine Bridegroom, 

The Christian Church came to an end because of its attitude 
regarding the essentials of a church — in other words, because it 
had not true views regarding the Lord and life — and because it 
persisted in holding and teaching false views; it could continue 
to exist.as an ecclesiastical organization with such views, but as 
a church it could not. In the church predicted to follow, the 
marriage of the Lamb would come, because the wife would be 
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ready, or prepared for a true full union. This new church which 
is to descend upon the earth from the new heavens is to differ 
from preceding churches in the same way that a wise old man 
differs from the infant (True Christian Religion, 762). It is 
to be a church or state of complete union between innocence, 
which is essentially love to the Lord, and its human counterpart, 
a state of desire to receive and eagerness to respond to that 
downflow of creative power upon which all true activity depends. 
We are taught that the several churches which existed prior to 
the incarnation were representative churches, and could only see 
Divine truth as in shade. The Lord was present with those 
churches in a representative way, using angels as mediums; but 
after His coming, the way was opened for His immediate or 
direct presence through the glorified Humanity or the Divine 
natural. However much or little we may be able to understand 
of the processes involved, the result as regards the church is to 
enable it to see truth clearly — and this because both the exter- 
nal natural and internal spiritual are capable of being enlight- 
ened. This was necessary for the coming of the marriage of the 
Lamb, for there can be no true union of God with the man of 
the church without a clear view of truth. (True Christian 
Religion, 109.) 

Thus it would be granted that the wife, the church, would be 
made ready, and clothed in fine linen clean and bright, that is, 
instructed in genuine truths, such truth as is given by the Lord 
through the Word, and from no other source. Genuine truth is 
called “the righteousness of the saints,” because those who com- 
pose the Lord’s church are truly righteous or just, their life being 
made to harmonize with the Divine laws. Up to this point in 
the chapter, John received prophecy through many angels ex- 
pressing Divine thought; in the ninth and tenth verses the com- 
munication is not by a voice from heaven, but by an angel who 
came to John in the ultimate heaven, in accordance with the law 
by which communication with man is governed. Every church 
established upon the earth is from a church first formed in the 
heavens. The heaven church is created by the Lord directly ; 
the earth church, indirectly through that of heaven. In predict- 
ing the formation of the New Church in the heavens and the 
quality of that church (in the preceding verses), the voice came 
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from the Lord, articulated through the heavens. But now that 
the formation of a new church upon the earth is the subject of 
revelation, and also the knowledge that all the heavens acknowl- 
edge the Lord alone to be the God of heaven, the communica- 
tion is made by an angel, a human voice and a human presence. 
‘And he saith unto me, write.” Thus were the principles of 
the New Church in heaven brought down for the establishment 
of the New Church on the earth, in a form which would be pre- 
served for all time. The heavenly doctrines, as embodied in the 
writings given through Swedenborg, are the ultimates, the foun- 
dation, of the New Church with men; and they who come into 
that church by means of those doctrines will have eternal life 
and all heavenly happiness. 

Following the annunciation or prediction of a second coming 
of the Lord and a new church from him, John saw heaven 
opened, revealing horses and riders; first, a white horse ridden 
by one called Faithful and True, but having a name written that 
no one knew. Upon His head were many crowns, and His eyes 
were as flames of fire. His clothing was blood red, upon which 
was written, “ King of Kings and Lord of Lords.” Following 
the Leader were many horsemen clothed, as was the Lamb’s wife, 
in fine linen clean and white. We notice that in four of the five 
verses descriptive of the rider of the white horse, reference is 
made to His name. First, He is called “ Faithful and True.” 
Second, He had a name that no one knew. Third, His name 
was the “Word of God.” And fourth, “the name upon His 
thigh was King of Kings and Lord of Lords.” The six verses 
(11-16) were a manifestation to John’s sight of “ power and 
great glory,” and must have recalled to his mind the words of 
the Lord to His disciples regarding His second coming in the 
“clouds of heaven.” To him it was the fulfilment of that prom- 
ise — he was permitted to see, in objective forms, what would be 
given to the world centuries later. Spiritual conditions would 
never again demand the incarnation of Divinity; but spiritual 
development, both on earth and in the heavens, would necessi- 
tate the establishment of a church to which the spiritual sense 
of the Word could be revealed. Not simply a revelation of the 
knowledge of an inner sense. The Word is opened only to those 
who are of the Lord’s church, such as are “ called to the mar- 
riage supper of the Lamb,” and are blessed in responding. 
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What the Word is in its spiritual sense, no one can see unless 
the Lord reveals it to him ; and in order that it may be revealed 
to him, he must be in Divine truths. This is taught in the words, 
“He had a name written that no one knew but He Himself.” 
The various names given the rider of the white horse are repre- 
sentative of the quality of the inner senses of the Word. By 
“Faithful and True,” that interiorly the Word is Divine good ~ 
and Divine truth. By the “Word of God,” the name used in 
connection with the vesture stained with blood, Divine truth in 
its literal sense. The understanding of the spiritual sense of | 
the word which the “White Horse” represents, reveals the Lord 
as he is in His Word ; this was why the angels of the new Chris- 
tian heavens appeared mounted upon white horses, following. 
They had an interior understanding of the Word, not simply a 
knowledge of its spiritual sense. Through that interior under- 
standing they knew that the Lord is the Word, that it treats of 
Him alone, that He is the God of heaven and earth, and that 
from Him alone the New Church has its existence. None of 
these things were known either by the Roman Catholic Church 
or the Reformed Churches, because a knowledge of the interior 
senses of the Word could not be given to a church in which the 
letter of the Word was openly violated by being made to teach 
what was false. When the end of the Christian Church had 
come, the judgment been accomplished, and the new heavens 
formed, then the way was open for those of that heaven to be 
instructed regarding that spiritual sense, because they were ready © 
to receive it. 

With the reception and perception of the spiritual sense of the 
Word (consequent to its opening) comes the invitation to the 
supper of the “Great God.” That this invitation, or calling, is 
from the ardor of Divine love, is taught by the appearance of an 
angel in the sun, and that it is addressed more particularly to 
the understanding and its thoughts, by the invitation being ad- 
dressed to the “fowls that fly in the midst of heaven.” The 
Divine love goes forth with equal ardor to all ; that in the results 
of such going forth there is variety, is due wholly to the attitude 
and condition of the recipients. To such as have an interior 
understanding of Divine truth, the Lord can extend the invita- 
tion to conjunction with Him and to eternal life, through the new 
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heavens and the New Church. Where there is spiritual affection 
for truth, and thoughts above earthly things, there is readiness 
for such a calling together as will result in such conjunction. It 
comes as a consciousness that the Divine Love desires that the 
activity of the understanding, by which is produced thoughts 
concerning spiritual truths, be fed and nourished and developed 
by the proper forms of good; “the appropriation of good things 
from the Lord by means of truths from His Word and of doc- 
trine derived from it, in every sense, degree, and kind;” “ flesh 
of kings, of captains, of mighty men, of horses and them that sit 
on them, and of all men, bond and free.” 

The necessity for such a calling to conjunction appears in the > 
doctrine that no man has any spiritual good from the Lord but 
by truths derived from the Word, for these are in heavenly light. 
The church in man is formed by means of such truths received 
and lived; the supper is an entering of this truth into the will, 
and becoming good. Thus we see the significance of this invi- 
tation to the supper of the “ Great God” coming after the vision 
of the white army and its leader within the opened heaven. It 
could not come before, and it is of vital importance that it come 
after. In verse nineteen is predicted the result of the establish- 
ment of a church in which the Lord alone would be worshiped, 
and the members of which would be in the spiritual affection of 
truth. A religion based upon faith only, or alone, would natu- 
rally be most emphatically hostile to such a church. The beast 
and the armies of the kings of the earth represent the element 
of falsity united with evil which would resist the growth and ex- 
tension of the New Church in the heavens and on earth. Of 
those who professed the faith-alone doctrine, some were interiorly 
evil and some were not; the former constituted the actively hos- 
tile element at the time the Word was opened, and the invitation 
sent forth to all men to enter the New Church, as described in 
preceding verses. This attitude of hostility and concentration 
of malignity, represented by gathering together, precipitated 
these into their proper hell, in the same way that a festering sore 
gathers and finally ejects the poisonous matter. A lake of fire 
burning with brimstone, describes the quality of such a hell— the 
love of falsity united with the hot, burning lust of evil. 
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PERSONS AND PLACES IN PROPHECY. 


THERE is an interesting question in connection with the use in 
prophecy of names which had not yet been given to persons or 
places by the ordinary method. It is not declared to be impos- 
sible that such names can be used by prophets, but it seems to 
many in the highest degree improbable, and they are disposed 
to think that the names have been inserted later, and when the 
names had become well known and even proverbial. 

An instance of this problem is the mention of Cyrus in Isaiah. 
Isaiah is said in the first verse of his prophecy to have lived “in 
the days of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and, Hezekiah, Kings of 
Judah.” This statement does not exactly describe the limits of 
his work, but sufficiently so for the present purpose. He 
prophesied some fifty or sixty years and ended about the year 
7oo B.C. He was especially prominent during the reign of 
Hezekiah, as is seen from chapters xxxvi. to xxxix., which are 
wholly historical and are found also in 2 Kings xviii. 13-xx. 
19. Mention of these kings occasions no difficulty, but it is dif- 
ferent when Cyrus is mentioned in xliv. 28, and xlv. 1, for Cyrus 
did not live for some century and a half after Isaiah and 
Hezekiah. 

To the question, Could Cyrus have been named by Isaiah? 
many answer in the negative, and this is one of the main grounds 
for assuming that the latter portion of the book was written 
during the Babylonian captivity. Critics do not agree as to how 
much of the book the so-called Deutero-Isaiah wrote, and their 
varying views may be seen summed up by Professor George 
Adam Smith in Scribners’ Bible Dictionary in the article on 
Isaiah, but they all agree that the mention of Cyrus was not 
made by Isaiah, and Professor C. C. Torrey of Yale takes the 
ground that that is the only interpolation of consequence in the 
whole book. His views were presented to the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegisis and may be found in its journal. 

In considering what attitude a New-Churchman should take in 
the discussion, and how far it may seem to him important to 
consider questions affecting the integrity of a book of the Bible 
said to be the product of one prophet, it has seemed to me well 
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to point out that this Cyrus prophecy does not stand alone, and 
that our views must be formed on broader grounds. 

The Josiah prophecy is of the same class. When Jeroboam 
was standing by the altar which he had erected at Bethel, to stop 
the northern tribes from going to the temple at Jerusalem, an 
unnamed prophet appeared and declared that a child should be 
born to the house of David, Josiah by name, and that he would 
sacrifice on that altar the priests of the high places and burn 
men’s bones upon it (1 K1NnGs xiii. 2). This prophet was speak- 
ing about the year 975 B. C., and the fulfilment took place about 
the year 624 B. C., when King Josiah made a thorough destruc- 
tion of the high places. It is said of him that, — 

The altar that was at Bethel and the high place which Jeroboam had made, 
he broke down, and the bones he took out of the sepulchres and burned them 
upon the altar, and he slew all the priests of the high places upon the altars. 
(2 KINGs xxiii. 15, 16, 20.) 

In regard to this prophecy, the critics agree that the words 
“Josiah by name” are an interpolation. They admit that the 
prophet might declare this of some King of Judah, but deny that 
he could or did name him. This is of course done on the ground 
of improbability alone, for the Greek version has the text in full 
as to both Cyrus and Josiah, and there is no textual ground for 
doubt. 

Here then is another prophecy naming a man who was to live 
after a still longer interval, some three hundred and fifty years; 
and if one be a case of interpolation, the other probably is. It 
is said of Jeroboam that his life was written in the book of the 
chronicles of the kings of Israel (1 Kings xiv. 19), and it is cer- 
tain that the solemn warning given him at Bethel was heard by 
many on a public occasion. It is not easy to see how the words 
of the prophet could have been added to without occasioning a 
surviving doubt, but no such doubt appears until now. 

In addition to these two instances of names given in prophecy 
long before they were bestowed in fact, I would call attention to 
the prophecy given in the book of Jasher and fulfilled in the 
time of Joshua (x. 13). We cannot say from the account just 
what was written in Jasher, but it clearly covered what occurred 
at Gibeon and Ajalon about the year 1450 B.C. The Ancient 
Word, as we call it, was older than Moses, that is, more than a 
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century older than Joshua, and thus the prophecy had been 
standing that long at least. In the “ Apocalypse Explained,” 
401, Swedenborg refers to this passage and calls attention to the 
fact that we find the expression, “until the people had avenged 
themselves,” there used, and not, “‘ the sons of Israel,’’ and he 
says, ‘ This is a prophecy although historically told;’’ and we are 
unable to say that the names Gibeon and Ajalon were written in 
the Book of Jasher, but the words of Swedenborg, s//a desumpta 
sunt, imply that Joshua’s words, “Sun, stand thou still upon 
Gibeon, and thou, Moon, in the valley of Ajalon,” were also in 
Jasher, or words to that effect; for in ‘Sacred Scripture,” 103, 
and “True Christian Religion,” 265, he quotes this passage 
thus: “ Joshua said, Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon, and thou, 
Moon, in the valley of Ajalon; is not this written in the Book of 
Jasher?” Again in “ Apocalypse Revealed,” 53, we read : — 

The statement in Joshua that the sun stood still in Gibeon and the moon in 
the valley of Ajalon appears to be historical, but it is prophetic, for it is from 
the Book of Jasher which was a prophetic book. 

There are other passages which give us proper names. The 
Book of Jasher is cited again in 2 Samuel i. 18, and is said to 
have contained the song of “The Bow,” which David sang and 
taught Israel to sing in memory of Saul and Jonathan. If it 
contained all that David sang, it mentioned Gath, Askelon, the 
Philistines, Saul, and Jonathan, and it could scarcely be so cut 
down as to exclude all mention of those, and yet have enough 
left to be called an extract from Jasher. 

Not to make more than is fair of these references to Jasher, I 
pass to the case where the Israelites had crossed the Arnon, the 
border of Moab, and were rejoicing at their progress. We then 
read in Numbers xxi. 14, 15: ‘ Wherefore it is said in the Book 
of the Wars of the Lord, ‘ Vaheb in Suphah, and the valleys of 
Arnon, and the slope of the valleys that inclineth toward the 
dwelling of Ar and leaneth upon the border of Moab.’”’ This is 
said in ‘“* True Christian Religion,” 265, and “‘ Sacred Scripture,” 
103, to be from the Ancient Word. It is a series of names of 
spiritual meaning, but of no literal application until Israel crossed 
the Arnon. ; 

In the same chapter, verses 27 to 30, we read another quota- 
tion, this time from “ those who speak in proverbs ”’ or parables. 
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It need not be given in full, but it contains mention of Heshbon, 
Sihon, Ar, Arnon, Moab, Chemosh, the Amorites, Dibon, Nophah, 
and Medeba. 

This passage is also quoted in “ True Christian Religion,” 265 
and “Sacred Scripture,” 103, as of the Ancient Word. The 
interval of time here between the original utterance and its ful- 
filment could not be less than a century, and may have been four 
or five. The prophet Jeremiah reiterates the prophecy in the 
last part of his messages. (xlviii. 45, 46.) 

Here are six passages of virtually one class. Proper names of 
persons and places are given in them, and in due time all came 
about as predicted. Just as Gabriel predicted a son to Zacharias 
and gave him the name of John, and again to Mary and gave 
him the name of Jesus; and just as many prophecies would in 
good time be literally fulfilled, as when our Lord rode on an ass 
into Jerusalem or fulfilled the sign of Jonah, so with those rela- 
ting to Cyrus and Josiah and Sihon; and we need not disturb 
them on the ground of improbability. 

It has of course been observed that there is a resemblance of 
sound between the Hebrew Koresh (Greek version, Kuros) of 
Isaiah, and Kurios, “ Lord,” of the New Testament Greek; and 
again between the Hebrew Joshiyahu (Greek version, Josias) and 
Jesus of the New Testament. Furthermore, when we read in 
Matthew ii. 23, that Joseph and Mary went to Nazareth, “ that it 
might be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophets, He shall be 
called a Nazarene,” we go back to Judges xiii. 5, and find that it 
is written of Samson, “ the child shall be a Nazarite” (Hebrew 
Netsir, Greek Nazir), and we also find in Isaiah xi. 1, Netsar in 
Hebrew, “ Branch,” resembling the Greek name of Nazareth. 

It would not seem well to call any of these accidental coin- 
cidences, but rather to give to prophecy its utmost claim of 
transcending time. ‘ The Divine is in all time without time.” 
(Divine Love and Wisdom, 73.) 


T. F. W. 
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THE HISTORICITY OF DANIEL. 


RECENT works on the Book of Daniel have taken the ground 

that it was not written in or near the time of the events which it 
narrates, but was the work of a writer in the Maccabean period 
who was trying to sustain the hearts of his struggling country- 
men by a fictitious narrative of a Jewish hero in similar times two 
hundred and fifty years before. One of the proofs (?) of this Mac- 
cabean theory involves a point of great and general importance. 
It is stated thus bya recent writer: — 
_ The book contains no allusion to certain events which we should have ex- 
pected to interest deeply a Jewish contemporary of Nebuchadnezzar and 
Cyrus, such as the captivity of Jehoiakim, the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Chaldeans, the edict of Cyrus, and the return. 

In other words, to be a genuine book of Scripture, really true 
and not fictitious, Daniel must give a general history of its time; 
and if it does not do so, if it mentions some events and omits to 
mention others, it is presumably a late fiction rather than true 
history. Unless a book of the Word deals fully with its time, it 
is probably fictitious, we are told. 

But apply this criterion to any other book. How full are the 
accounts of Isaac, of the Judges, of Elijah, of Elisha, of Jonah? 
Or suppose that we take any book, as Exodus, and consider if it 
gives a full or even partial account of the Amalekites, the Mid- 
ianites, and inhabitants of the Sinaitic district; shall we then 
depreciate it on this account? We have very little told us of any 
of the kings, but are referred to their own chronicles ; shall we 
then discredit what we have on the ground that other important 
events should have been mentioned or should have “ deeply in- 
terested ”’ the writers ? | 

No one can read the Scriptures carefully without seeing at all 
points that the history is not full nor continuous, but in a high 
degree fragmentary, and we are taught that this is for the reason 
that the purpose is not mainly historical, but didactic, and thus 
that we have only those events described which bear needed 
spiritual lessons. In this view we are not troubled when a 
prophet appears but once, or a king by but a single act in his 
reign, because we are not looking for a full history ; and in this 
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view we do not ask that Daniel should have more history than 
will carry its spiritual contents. Nothing then seems more ab- 
surd than to discredit Daniel because Jehoiakim is not men- 
tioned, for we have no right to expect him to be mentioned 
merely for his own sake. 

Daniel, if we accept the book as historical and not as a Mac- 
cabean fiction, did live in avery interesting time. Great events 
were transpiring in Babylonia and among its neighbors. A 
volume might have been written of contemporaneous history. 
The researches of archeologists show that what is told us in 
Daniel is a very small part of what might have been told. “Why 
was it not told then,” the critics ask; “would it not have been 
told if Daniel were a man of that time?” “No,” we answer, “it 
would not have been told, for Daniel was not giving a history of 
his time; he had another purpose, he was serving a different 
Divine end; had he told what you demand, no good of a spiritual 
kind would have been done.” | 

The case is the same with the Gospels. At the end of John 
we have the declaration that but little has been told, and that, if 
all were told, the world could not contain the books that would 
be written. Applying the critics’ test, the Gospels are deficient 
in a thousand particulars of historical value; but on their own 
ground, as the inspired writers have been led to write them, 
they are perfect. 

So long as the critical spirit is so blind to the instructiveness 
of Scripture it will condemn books on just such superficial and 
unreasonable grounds as those on which Daniel is,now con- 
demned. 

T. F. W. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


A New LIFE or OBERLIN.* 


life of the celebrated Oberlin — celebrated alike for his 
talents and for his noble and self-sacrificing service of nearly ~ 
sixty years to a scattered parish in the heart of a mountainous 
district of France —has been repeatedly written. But it has | 
never been written before, to our knowledge, by one who has 
cordially recognized his interest in and indebtedness to the 
writings of Swedenborg. It is true that much that Mr. Compton 
has been able to gather respecting the influence of the teachings 
of Swedenborg upon Oberlin was communicated to the New 
Church many years ago by the Rev. J. H. Smithson, one of the | 
best known of our English ministers. When a university student 
Mr. Smithson visited the devoted pastor in his home, and some 
years later published a very full and interesting account of his 
visit in the J/nte/lectual Repository, of which he was then the 
editor. This was reprinted in Zhe Mew Jerusalem Magazine in 
the issue of April, 1840. But the little book before us gives the 
substance of the account, with confirmations of its statements 
from other sources, in the setting of a very complete and happily 
drawn sketch of Pastor Oberlin’s character, life, and work. For 
what enters into this sketch, the author tells us he is largely in- 
debted to the standard (German) biography by Stoeber, published 
in Strasburg in 1831 —a work which has never been translated 
into English. 

Oberlin was born at Strasburg in 1740, of cultured and pious 
parentage, his father having been a professor in the gymnasium 
of that city, and his mother the daughter of a German pastor. 
The home which received him was a simple and frugal one, and 
the children— seven boys — were in constant companionship 
with their parents. They all received military training from their 
* Pastor Oberlin. By THEODORE CompToN. With original illustrations by 

his son, Edward Theodore Compton. —“ II fui pendant cinquante-neuf ans 

le Pére du Ban-de-la-Roche.” Inscription on Oberlin’s Tomb. London: 

James Speirs, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 1901. | 
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father, and Fritz who became pastor Oberlin — showed a 
strong inclination for the army. By nature he had a hot temper, 
but he early learned the manly courage which led him to fight 
his own passions and to practise a genuine self-command. At 
the age of twenty-two, after having graduated at the city univer- 
sity, where he lightened his expenses by taking pupils, he became 
resident tutor in the family of a surgeon, and from there, after 
three years of useful service, he entered upon his studies for the 
church. A year or two later he was sought out as one who had 
shown himself especially suited to a hard field, and cheerfully 
took up his lifelong and remarkable career in the Ban-de-la- 
Roche. The condition of his parish when he took charge of it 
is thus described : — 


The district lies in the heart of the Vosges Mountains in Alsace, and is 
now accessible by railway from Strasburg to Fonday; but when Oberlin 
began his beneficent labors there was not even a cart-road to connect the val- 
ley with any market town. In winter the poor people were often in want of 
the common necessaries of life. Situated in the debatable land, once Ger- 
man, then French, and now, since 1871, German again, the inhabitants in lan- 
guage and manners combine some of the characteristics of both races. 
Oberlin himself, always a loyal subject of France, and a Frenchman in 
vivacity and martial spirit, was a German in seriousness and simplicity, and 
spoke and wrote the two languages with equal facility. The peasantry spoke 
a patois of their own, scarcely understandable by other people, and, when 
Oberlin first made their acquaintance, were but little raised above a state of 
barbarism. They lived on the poorest fare, and their mental diet was corre- 
spondingly meagre and rude. The only schools, if schools they could be 
called, were simply refuges for worn-out swineherds, who, when past work, 
were given the sinecure office of schoolmaster. 


Shortly after entering this unmpromising field he found and 
married “the one woman God intended for him,” a cousin 
who, like himself, had been bred in the university town of Stras- 
burg. She proved an ardent coworker in the realization of his 
ideals, was the mother of seven children, and her comparatively 
_ early removal to the other world — not quite sixteen years after 
their marriage — seems to have had much to do with his own 
constant and childlike conceptions of the nearness and reality of 
that world. 

It is impossible, within the limits of this notice, to give the 
briefest sketch of the methods by which Pastor Oberlin suc- 
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ceeded in bringing a people “but little raised above a state of 
barbarism,” to one of remarkable intelligence, thrift, and simple 
but sincere piety. Beginning with the children he sought to cul- 
tivate a genuine and_practical love of the neighbor. And it was 
from the outset his endeavor to have his people cooperate with 
him in all that he undertook. He was a father to his flock, but 
it was his earnest study to help them to go alone —to be self- 


reliant. 
His work with little children was a happy anticipation of the 
most advanced modern methods. 


The youngest infants simply learned habits of order and obedience. As 
they became capable they were taught to read, to spin, knit, and sew. They 
were shown pictures of plants and animals, and scenes in Bible history; 
names and words being thus really “signs of ideas,” and not merely sounds 
and words in a spelling-book. In like manner the older children learned to 
find places on maps, in connection with pictures and descriptions of the coun- 
tries referred to, By thus varying the lessons, and relieving them by singing 
and bodily exercises, the children were kept awake in body and mind without 
fatigue, while their appetite for knowledge was kept in a healthy state with- 
out surfeit or over-excitement. 


A like wisdom was shown in dealing with the older youth. . 


At the time of his coming, not a single mechanic of any kind could be 
found in the parish ; not even the primitive smith to repair accidents to tools, 
carts, or harness. The pastor, having found out the different capabilities and 
inclinations of the village lads, chose the most promising as apprentices to 
learn different trades at Strasburg and elsewhere. His plan met with his 
usual success. In a few years his parish had its own cartwrights, farriers, 
shoemakers, masons, carpenters, and glaziers, available for home work and 
able to teach others... . } 

Besides these mechanical trades, the spinning of cotton by hand was intro- 
duced as an employment for women and girls. When first proposed the 
scheme was rejected, mothers and daughters alike resenting the indignity of 
such a humble occupation. To overcome this prejudice Mrs. Oberlin herself 
gave part of her time to spinning, and the employment soon became general. 


How faithfully religious motives were kept uppermost in all 
Oberlin’s teachings is well illustrated in the following appeal to 
his parishioners in behalf of a scheme for needed irrigation : — 


I beg all those who do not contribute with all their ability and influence to 
make the needful arrangements for a just and brotherly system of watering 
the meadows, to consider that the love of God and the neighbor is the sum 
of all the Commandments; that God wills the universal dominion of good 
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order, sound wisdom, justice, and brotherly love. It was to establish the 
reign of these virtues upon earth, and to deliver us from the power of Satan, 
who desires and sustains all disorder, hatred, idleness, trickery, quarrelling, 
and injustice . . . that our Lord Jesus Christ suffered so cruelly. When we 
neglect an opportunity to assist in a brotherly arrangement, to destroy an 
infernal custom, and establish a heavenly law, — this, dear friends, is to place 
ourselves, for the sake of a little earthly and transient gain, on the side of 
Satan, rather than on the side of Jesus Christ. 


We have given large place to these extracts because they seem 
to show in a most interesting way the practical effect of Sweden- 
borg’s teachings upon the life and thought of Oberlin. 

Passing now to the portion of the book which speaks directly 
of the origin and extent of Oberlin’s acceptance of the teachings 
of the New Church, the reticence of his biographers upon this 
subject is referred to as follows :— 


Mrs. Butler mentions briefly that Oberlin shared many of Lavater’s opin- 
ions, “and the books of Swedenborg attracted him.” But the earlier English 
biographers omitted all mention of the source of what they allude to as his 
“fanciful views.” Stoeber, however, in speaking of Oberlin’s Systime Relig- 
jeux, states the fact, though with apparent reluctance, it must be confessed. 
But the only Swedenborgian literature mentioned is an Adbreg?/ des ouvrages de 
Swedenborg, Stockholm, 1788 (Strasbourg chez Treutte/). We learn from other 
sources that Oberlin read also the treatises on “ Heaven and Hell,” the “ Di- 
vine Love and Wisdom,” and “ Divine Providence.” The first of these ap- 
pears to have been recommended by Dr. Jung Stilling, a mutual friend of 
Oberlin and Lavater. 


The author then goes on to say: — 


Swedenborg’s statements concerning the world of spirits were the more 
readily received by Oberlin, because they explained some curious phenomena 
which had occurred from time to time in his own district, but which he had 
regarded as dreams and superstitions. . . . Some of these instances were so 
convincing that the pastor left off denouncing them . . . and waited for more 
light on the subject. This he found in Swedenborg’s treatise on “ Heaven 
and Hell,” from which he learned the reality of the spirit-world and its inti- 
mate connection with the world of nature and men in the flesh. This was 
confirmed by Oberlin’s own oa when deprived of the bodily presence 


of his wife... . 
A physician, lately living at Frankfort, was assured by Oberlin himself, 


that, during eight years after his wife’s death, she used to appear to him, and 
they conversed together. At the end of that time she told him she should 
no longer be able to hold open communication with him, and it accordingly 
ceased. . . . Though Oberlin lived for many years afterwards he continued 
fully satisfied that his eight years’ experience was real, and he always spoke 
of it as an actual fact. 
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It is quoted from Mr. Smithson’s account of his visit to Ober- 
lin that the latter “regretted that he had not been able to pro- 
cure the larger works of Swedenborg—the Arcana Celestia 
and Afocalypsis Revelata; but he was quite convinced that the 
Holy Scriptures contain an inner Divine meaning, distinct from 
that of the letter.” In this connection we are told that Oberlin 
had “a chart or celestial diagram — still to be seen at the Wald- 
boch parsonage — of Solomon’s Temple and its courts as repre- 
senting the Kingdom of Heaven. He explained this to his 
people according to the doctrines of Swedenborg, teaching them 
the practical lesson that their state or situation in the future life 
would depend upon the character they had formed in the life of 
the body; the highest or innermost mansions being those of the 
humblest and most devoted to the service of others.” 

As a fitting close to this long notice of a most interesting life 
we give Mr. Smithson’s picture of Oberlin in his eighty-fourth 
year : — 

He was tall and well proportioned, and the weight of fourscore years and 
more had scarcely caused his figure to bend. His countenance was very ex- 
pressive, full of the energetic appearance characteristic of firmness and great- 
ness of soul. 

In a short time after my arrival dinner was announced, and Oberlin, leading 
me by the hand, showed me the place at his table, which was always reserved 
for the friend and stranger, opposite to the seat occupied by himself. The 
entire household dined together — himself, his friends, and the housekeeper 
occupying the upper, and the servants and frequently one or other of the in- 
habitants of the more distant parts of the valley the lower part of the table. 
Oberlin embraced this opportunity to instil many solid principles of goodness 


_ and virtue into the hearts of his family, his flock, and his guests. He well 


knew the correspondence between feeding the body and nourishing the mind; 
and how the affections of the heart are on such occasions more open to re- 
ceive the seeds of truth scattered by the paternal hand of the worker who is 
loved, and whose life is a continual testimony to the precepts he professes. 

After dinner he took me to his library, a large upper room, two sides of 
which were fitted up with shelves from the top to the bottom, and well 
stocked with books in several languages. The other two sides were furnished 
with maps, diagrams, plates, designs, and models of various kinds by which 
he instructed his flock in the useful arts of life. 
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Tue Cope or Joy.* 


Tuis is the third of a progressive series of little volumes from 
the pen of our brother during as many years. The titles have 
been happily chosen— “God Winning Us,” “A Little Lower 
than the Angels,” “The Code of Joy: The Ten Requisites of 
Perfected Manhood.” The purpose seems to have been to teach 
us of the Divine Mind in relation to us; of the spiritual pos- 
sibilities provided for us; and finally, of the life on earth in which 
the realization of the latter may be attained under the blessing of 
the former. For the Code of Joy, or the ten requisites of a per- 
fected manhood, is found in the Ten Blessings spoken by the 
Lord as an introduction to His Sermon on the Mount. A chap- 
ter is devoted to each, while an additional one on The Doctrine 
of Joy opens, and another on The Joys of the Redeemer closes, 
this sweet little volume of sacred meditations. For meditations 
they are, full of poetic feeling, and often rising into brilliancy of 
diction. No better example of this perhaps could be found than 
in the first few pages : — 


The Ten Beatitudes of Jesus might be well named the Code of Joy. They 
are the principles of true being — therefore, of true happiness. The treasure 
sought from the beginning lay here awaiting the discoverer. While revelation 
and counter-revelation have appeared; while innumerable man-made codes 
have claimed precedence; while hate has bathed its sword in hate; while 
men have sought welfare in a material conquest, in personal power, in the very 
negation of these things — right here was the cure of souls, the turning of the 
kingdom of the world into the kingdom of God. 

_ These aphorisms were first breathed in an atmosphere of joy. Moses had 
gone up into another mountain, sterile but grand, around whose top the light- 
nings were playing, over which the melody of thunder was heard, while all 
was wreathed in clouds. The Beatitudes began like sunlight and like singing 
birds. On a grassy slope, amid the palpitating light of the Orient, the only 
sound the song of birds as they flitted hither and thither, pointing the illustra- 
tion of the Father’s care, the decalogue of rapture was born. 

It begins and ends with notes of joy, at last reaching a climax of exulta- 
tion: “ Rejoice and be exceeding glad!” “ Rejoice and leap!” The anti- 
theses of the peroration are tremendous in their breadth, standing one over 
against another, linking persecutions and rejoicings, revilings and ecstasies, in 
mystic wedlock. It opens with an interior breath of peace, rising in a spiral 


x 
* The Code of Joy. By CLARENCE LATHBURY. Germantown, Pa.: The Swe- 
denborg Publishing Association. 1902. 223 pp.,16mo, cloth. 50 cents. 
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and ending where it began, only in a fuller, richer, loftier experience, touching 
finally the very zenith of transport. “These things have I spoken unto you 
that your joy might be full.” (pp. 1, 2.) 


Indeed, in this poetic feeling and brilliant diction is the writer’s 
danger. He may sacrifice the truth to literary effect if he is not 
exceedingly careful, or may fall into modes of expression which 
startle, or perhaps shock, the prosaic reader. For instance, we 
must confess that we are troubled by the words early in the first 
paragraph above, and by others in various parts of the book — 
.“ While revelation and counter-revelation have appeared.” 

We think of revelation as from the Lord, and are pained at the | 
expression counter-revelation as coming from the same Divine 
source. If pseudo-revelations are meant, a different form of 
expression seems to be needed. Anether instance is found in 
the following words applied to the Lord purifying the temple : — 


_ Behold Him with a whip of twisted rushes driving the desecrators from the 
temple! The face, the words, the figure o God stirred to indignation! Be- 
hold the “wrath of the Lamb!” Hear Him scathe the hollow churchmen 
with the lightnings of His sacred indignation! Nothing so terrible as this 


tranquil, holy anger. (p. 63.) 


But was it the face and figure of God? Was it not that of 
a human derived from Mary and not yet fully glorified and made 
Divine? Was it not that of the man of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief? There is a-discrete degree of difference between the 
Divine and human which the writer here and in other instances 
seems not to recognize. Furthermore he fails to advert to the 
fact that the appearances of Divine wrath in the letter of the 
Word are not to be understood literally. That which appears as 
wrath to men is really the zeal of the Divine Love in the Divine 
breast. This zeal of the Divine Love, not anger, filled the 
human heart of the Lord when He purified the temple. 

Notwithstanding such defects many excellent passages are to 
be found in every chapter. The following, for instance, meets a 
common need, and sets right the doctrine of salvation in refer- 
ence to the Divine wrath : — 

Until the Beatitudes become the laws of human society, society must be 
filled with tumult, racked with pain. Omnipotence cannot give peace so long 


as we hug the worm that dieth not, and wrap ourselves in the flame that is 
not quenched. So long as man hates his brother, even God cannot make him 
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happy. So long as his soul is stained with impurity, no power is capable of 
admitting it to the beatific vision. God has no favorite who can hold the un- 
hallowed fire in his palm without pain and loss. His favorites are those who 
dispose themselves in the righteous order. “To sit on My right hand and on 
My left hand is not Mine to give; but it shall be given to them for whom it is 


prepared.” (pp. 5, 6.) | 

Important words used by the Lord are analyzed here and there 
by the author, and their derivations traced, to throw light upon 
their meaning. Authorities differ in such matters, but when the 
laughter of the Hebrews is said to be more spiritual than that of 
_ the Greeks and Romans we call to mind the teaching of the New 

Church, that the Hebrews were chosen to receive Divine Reve- 
lation, not because they were more spiritual than other nations, 
but because they cared more for external things and would take 
better care of every jot and tittle of it from purely natural motives. 
The passage reads: — 

It is probable that the Aramaic word which our Lord used, expressed in 
the Greek “happy,” was like the “ mirth” or “laughter” that entered into the 
name of Isaac, and had a nobler, deeper meaning. Hebrew laughter was a 
more spiritual emotion than that of the Greek and Roman. It was the breath 
- of the soul, and of a religious texture. (p. 3.) 


If he had said the word laughter in the Hebrew Scriptures has 
a deeper, nobler meaning than in Greek or Latin, we think it 
would have served his purpose better. It must be a similar slip 
of the pen when he writes: — 

“ Mourning” is connected with the birth of the soul out of darkness. It is 
pain that arises from the struggle to be Divine. (p. 41.) 

It cannot be that he intends to convey the thought that man 
will be comforted, or find his joy, in becoming God. He may 
_ become godlike but not Divine. And when we read :— 

It is easy thus to see how angels may do rescue-work in perdition, thrilled 
with hope and so full of Divine breath as to escape the miasms; (p. 122.) 
it cannot be that we are to understand that angels are engaged 
in rescuing evil spirits from the hells and transforming them into 
angels of heaven! 

Under the author’s poetic touch, poverty of spirit is styled the 
threshold of joy. ‘The Joy of Grief,” “‘ The Joy of the Gentle,” 
and “ The Joy of the Earnest,” are classed as the “ Beatitudes of 
the Within;” “ The Joy of Righteous Love,” “ The Joy of Vision,” 
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and “ The Joy of Repose,” as the “ Beatitudes of the Without ;” 
“ The Joy of the Shining Mark,” “ The Joy of the Immune,” and 
“The Rapture,” as the “Celebration.” Thus the familiar bless- 
ings find unfamiliar and striking titles in the headlines of the 


chapters. 
One of the best chapters is that on, “ Blessed are the merciful, 


for they shall obtain mercy.” 


If we feel no yearning to carry the bread of life to the famishing, to pro- 
claim liberty to captives, the opening of the prison to them that are bound, to 
comfort all that mourn, we have not the mercy of God. (p. 103.) 

Mercy is invincible. Being the highest form of love, it can never flinch 
though it give pain, though its motives be misconstrued. .. . It is in the 
Great Order to communicate virtue and gladness. So when we step aside 
from it, either by blunder or sin, we are mercifully reminded of the digression 
by a throb of nerves or pang of conscience. . . . Because love is really kind, 
transgression never fails to hurt. . . . Mercy always does what is best, not 
always what is agreeable. . . . Mercy seeks the joy of honored law; for she 
knows this is the only way to health and peace. (pp. 106, 107.) 


In the meditation on the blessedness of hungering and thirst- 
ing after righteousness, an excellent distinction is made : — 


The world’s method of giving happiness is to quench desire. It uproots 
God-given instincts and intuitions, it administers drugs that hush the cry for 
life, it narrows and diminishes ; but the Lord says: “No; enlarge, intensify, 
regenerate the desires. Turn them into high and healthy channels.”. . . God 
is adequate for any human aspiration. The mere fact that we are capable of 
wishing high things is a pledge of ultimate possession. . . . It is the promise 
of Omnipotent Love that we shall be satisfied. What more can be asked or 
conceived? ‘“ Heaven and earth shall pass away, but My Word shall not pass 


away.” (pp. 89, 90.) 


A poem, entitled “ The Blessed,”’ i the author’s gifted sister, 
Mary A. Lathbury, serves as a preface : — 


Low is the lintel of our dear Lord’s door, 
And who would enter in 
Must the new life begin 

With little children, and the crouching poor ; 


With mourners, and with meek and lowly souls ; 
With those who long for good, 
As prisoners pine for food, 

Or kneel in dreams where living water rolls. 
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THe New Sunpay-ScHoo., Sonc-Boox.* 


4 

Our Sunday-Schools have waited long for the appearance of 
this volume of songs and hymns, but as we turn from a some- 
what careful examination of its contents it is with the feeling that 
they have gained by waiting. We doubt very much if as good a 
collection could have been given us sooner. It is early yet to 
pronounce anything like final judgment upon a book of this kind, 
for the true test of its fitness to meet the needs of our schools 
must be found in its use, and only time can afford this test. 
But as we have gone over its pages, reading the words of unfa- 
miliar pieces, and giving some trial to the new music, we have 
gained the impression that the practical value of what we have 
here is likely to exceed that of previous collections. In other 
words, that a larger proportion of these songs and hymns will 
come into general use than in the books which have preceded it. 
And the new collection has a special value in the fact that it adds 
to the old favorites without duplicating them. As far as we have 
observed, but three of the hymns of “The Hosanna” appear in 
“*The New Hosanna” — numbers 15, 106, and 124; and these are 
_ in each case accompanied by new music. Thus the new and the 
old books are likely to go om side by side in performing their 
use. The original matter found in the new collection is both 
considerable and, in the main, notable. It includes, as the pre- 
face tells us, a “ large number of tuneful songs written expressly 
for this collection by several well-known composers who have 
generously contributed their compositions.” Then we have in- 
stances of fitting hymns set to the choicest classical music. A 
notable illustration of this class appears in number 134, where 
Mendelssohn’s beautiful ‘‘ Song Without Words,” known as Con- 
solation, finds suitable expression in words written by the late 
James Freeman Clarke. 

Among those which we have much enjoyed and which are 
likely to become favorites we note especially numbers 31, 108, 
138, 143, 144, and 146. 

We have met with a very few pieces in the collection the pres- 


* The New Hosanna. A Book of Songs and Hymns for the Sunday-School and 
the Home. New York: The New-Church Board of Publication, 3 West 
29th Street. 1902. Price 50 cents. 
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ence of which has awakened question. These are, more espe- 
cially, such as use the name of the Lord in a way so familiar that 
their constant repetition may have a tendency to weaken the feel- 
ing of reverence which should always be associated with whatever 
brings the Lord to our thoughts. With little children the imme- 
diate danger of this may be very slight. But as these pieces, 
associated with attractive music, are stored up in the memory 
and remain in the thought, we feel some doubt if their later in- 
fluence, at least, will be of the best kind. Examples of them are 
found in numbers 103 and 131, although not limited to these. 
We do not speak of such hymns as seriously diminishing the 
value of the book, but rather as calling up a query respecting the 
real helpfulness of pieces of this character to the children of 
the New Church. 

In closing this notice we desire especially to commend the at- 
tractive form in which these songs and hymns come tous. The 
clear, open page, with its broad margin, is a delight to the eye, 
and the plan of printing the numbers of the hymns in the index 


_ in heavy black type, directly after the first line, leaving the names 


of author and composer to follow, is worthy of wide imitation. 


THE PROBLEMS OF LIFE SIMPLIFfED.* 


Peruaps never have the problems of God and man, of what 
life is, what it is for, and whither it leads, been discussed on the 
natural plane in so simple and practical a way as in this unpre- 
tentious volume. It is addressed to the Agnosticism which is so 
prevalent among the men of our day, and cannot fail to help in 
leading thoughtful persons into more affirmative states. And for 


_ those who already believe, it may perform a similar service by 


strengthening the foundations of their spiritual faith with natural 
considerations. 


Dr. Herford says : — 


Gradually this idea has shaped itself out to me, of how much the problems 
and perplexities of life would be simplified if people would only take hold of 
them at the small end. . . . From each little centre of your or my life, the 
universe stretches away infinitely. Things seem pretty plain just where we 


* The Small End of Great Problems. By Brooke HERFoRD, D.D. New 
York and London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1902. Post8 vo. pp. 303. 
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are, but as they stretch away into the distance they lose themselves in a 
horizon of mystery. . . . Man is constantly wanting to begin at the big end 
of things and of thought. . . . Philosophy began at the large end of its 
problems — with large general speculations. ... The old theologians were 
always constructing vast theories of abstract Divinity, but had little eye for 
what God is actually doing, here and now. (pp. 1-5.) 


Beginning thus at the small end he calls attention to the fact 
that the unseen things are the most real. He asks us first, not 
to consider the soul and God, but to look right down on the 
earth, among common things, and discover what is most perma- 
nent and therefore real. He asks: — 


Are these things, earth, water, plant, animal, and so forth, permanent? 
Something in them is — but — precisely not that which you see. That which 
you see is constantly changing. The face of the world, the world of things 
that you see, is never quite the same, even for two days. Every leaf is chang- 
ing; and in a little while, as a leaf, as that which you see, it is gone. The 
solid lump of coal vanishes into flame and smoke, which you only see fora 
moment, and into gas, which you cannot see at all. .. . What isit in you and 
me which traces the coal, on, into gas, and the stone into invisible chemical 
elements? Something also which is invisible. . . . That which endures is cer- 
tain invisible elements in these seen things and, in my visible body, an invisi- 
ble intelligence that follows these invisible elements and feels that they are 
the lasting realities. . . . The scientist does not know what this “ something ” 
is — he tells you frankly that he does not begin to know. It is something his 
microscope cannot see, his chemical tests cannot find any trace of. They 
have ransacked the body through and through and they cannot discover it — 
and yet that invisible element in us is the lasting thing. . . . And so, wher- 
ever we can follow the changes in matter or in man from the elements which 
combine to make a leaf or the forces which vibrate through the vast of nature 
to the something of a subtler personal life which lasts through the changing 
growth of man and even throbs through history — you have constant illustra- 
tions of this great saying of Paul’s, that the things which are seen are tempo- 
rary, but the things which are not seen are permanent. (pp. 22-30). 


This is as far as he ever gets in the solution of any of the 
great problems. He shows that the unseen are more real than the 
seen, but he does not clearly define the spiritual as distinct from 
the natural by, what is called in the New Church, a discrete de- 
gree. He argues that there must be a soul, and God; but he 
never says distinctly that there is a spiritual world which is the 
world of causes, as the natural world is that of effects. The 
nearest approach to it is in the following words : — 


The fact is that in the brilliant and wonderful advances of our time in the 
exploration of the outward universe and the physical man, men are getting to 
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feel as if these were all, at least all that is certain and reliable. And they are 
not all! They are not even half! They are only the coarsest, poorest, gross- 
est part! Infinitely nobler, grander, more deeply and unchangeably real, is 
that strange element of life which stirs within us, we know not how, and 
seems almost like another, subtler universe. . . . We touch it here and there 
in a few great words, Soul, Affection, Will, Conscience, and, over all, God — 
words which we still cannot define, but which faintly touch and signify for us 
life’s greatest, infinitely greatest, realities. We want to have more faith in 
this intangible and yet so real side of Being. . . . For this is the eternal ele- 
ment in things! The earth changes; Man’s noblest frame decays. All man’s 
earthly treasure fades and dies; but Mind, Soul, Affection, Conscience, and 
the Divine Oversoul, these are forever and forever. (pp. 75, 76.) 


Having thus established the reality of the invisible he appeals 
to Agnosticism for concessions, as follows : — 


Science leads me along the paths, growing every year more intricate, by 
which we trace the wonderful workings in earth, air, sea, light, growth, and 
life. As it shows me these, and bids me simply bow down to the “ Unknow- 
able,” I cannot help replying that the energy from which these things proceed 
and from which still more proceeds the mind that studies them — and from 
which proceeds also man’s moral sense and man’s strange power of love — I 
cannot call that energy entirely unknown! It must be something that not 
only causes these things to be but means them; and the more I ponder the 
meaning which comes out all through the world, and through the mind and 
life of man, and through the larger life of history, and all the world’s long 
struggle for truth and justice and right, I still may not know the absolute 
name, but it must be some name greater, diviner, than force or energy, some 
name that shall express not how much there is that is still unknown, but how 
much there is that we do know, and for which our hearts cannot help crying 
out in some glory of thanksgiving. (pp. 87, 88.) 


It is upon this yearning, or crying out of the heart for the 
living God and immortality, that Dr. Herford depends, more 
’ than any proof to the intellect, for confirmation of his positions. 
He quotes Tennyson’s lines, — 

Nothing worthy proving can be proved, 
Nor yet disproven; .. . 


and Dr. Martineau’s words, — 


Man does not believe in immortality because it has ever been proved ; but 
he is forever trying to prove it, because he cannot help believing it ; 
and deplores the tendency of our times to neglect the comforting 
assurances of Divine revelation which alone can make the things 
of God and immortality known to us. 
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Look to the mass of average people who can think for themselves, who are 
thinking, and are going to think more and more. It is just this average life 
which is to-day most touched with the spirit of scepticism — which is largely 
giving up Bible reading, which is saying, Why should we pay any attention 
to what Christ said? ... One man knows just as much or as little as 
another; and every man must just make out what he can for himself. (p. 104.) 


And while he himself does not see wherein the Bible is differ- 
ent from other writings, and the Lord Jesus from other men, still 
he exalts them both with deep reverence. After speaking of the 
Vedic teachers, Zoroaster, and Confucius, as great lights, he 
says :— 


Still I think it stands out more clearly to-day than ever, that there has been 
no religious light in the world so strong and pure as that which shines along 
the great Bible lines and culminates in Christ. (p. 99.) 

I think the life-image which we have of Christ in the Gospels, is still the 
source of the very purest influence among men. I think the word and spirit 
of that life are still a perpetually fresh revelation to the heart of moral and 
spiritual realities. .. . And so I put it as the last element in this great debt 
of the world to Christ, that in Him we have the noblest leadership of life. 
Life must have personal leadership or it will be apt to be all scattering. I 
believe there is a profound truth in that parable of the vine and its branches. 
. . » It need not be any blind, unreasoning following — Christ of all teachers 
never asks for that. With Him, as always where the spirit of the Lord is, 
there is Liberty; but liberty is perfected not in self-conscious individualism, 
but in the loyalty of Love. So as I face the problems of this marvelous age ; 
as I watch the workings of doubt; as I follow the revelations of science 
which only lead us to a mystery they cannot penetrate; and as I note all the 
restless striving of the world for better life— Iam thankful for every light, 
and all great teachers; but, from them all, my heart turns back to Christ with 
something like that old cry of Peter’s —“ Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou 
hast the words of eternal life!” 


After such adoration of the heart it seems a pity that the intel- 
lect cannot be enlightened and satisfied with a perception of the 
fulness of the Godhead dwelling in Him bodily. And it is sur- 
prising that this great final truth does not dawn upon Dr. Herford 
as the only way to account for the new and great light and power 
manifested in Him. For he frankly admits that it cannot be 
accounted for as coming by any processes of evolution from 
humanity in the past. He says: — 


The ancient civilization was the very thing that did not produce either 
Christ or Christianity, the very thing that most rejected and opposed them. 
(p. 165.) 
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Thus practically admitting that Christ is not of human origin, 
he still clings to the error that humanity redeems and saves itself 
by evolution through progressive generations, and shuts his eyes 
to the meaning of all the prophecies of the Bible which he 


7 reveres, that there would be no man to whom the eternal Creator 


and Father could look for this, and that therefore His own arm 
would bring salvation, and that the child of a virgin, Divinely 
conceived, would be the incarnation of Jehovah, as we read in 
many places, for instance in ISAIAH : — 


Unto us a child is born, unto us a Son is given: and the government shall 
be upon his shoulder: and his name shall] be called Wonderful, Counsellor, 
The mighty God, The everlasting Father, The Prince of Peace. (ISA. ix. 6.) 


And he also ignores the constant claims of the One he adores, 
to be the culmination and fulfilment of all prophecy, having all 
power in heaven and on earth, and after His resurrection and 
ascension declared to be, “ Immanuel, God with us.” 


The August-September issue of Mew Church Life— which is 
mainly occupied with the “ Journal of the Fifth Annual Meeting 
of the Clergy of the General Church of the New Jerusalem” — 
contains a paper entitled, ‘‘Comments on the Miracles and His- 
toricals of the Word,” by the Rev. N. D. Pendleton of Chicago, 
which is a real contribution to the faithful study in the light of 
the New Church of the questions now raised by the “ higher” 
critics of the Word. We feel quite safe in saying that no more 
suggestive and helpful presentation of the subject from the 
point of view afforded by our teachings has yet been made. In 
its original form the paper had been previously read in Chicago, 
before the Illinois Association of the New Church. 

We give two brief extracts as indicating the trend of Mr. 
Pendleton’s conclusions. Referring to the historical account of 
the lives of the patriarchs, he says : — 


The question which we must now ask is, “ Are we to regard the records of 
the patriarchs as given in Genesis as true to their actual lives? Or are we to 
claim that owing to the traditionary character of the records a certain and 
inevitable fictitious element entered?” It may be noted here that no profane 
history was ever written in which something of fiction did not enter. Ration- 
ally considered it is as easy to conceive of the Divine clothing itself in a 


blending of fact and fiction, as it is to conceive of it as clothing itself on the 
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one hand in pure fiction and on the other in absolute fact... . If we answer 
the question in the affirmative, and give it as a reason for the literal histor- 
ical exactness of the records, we shall encounter a serious difficulty, or rather 
we must make a very important modification, which will be considered later 
on. If on the other hand we affirm that the inspiration with Moses simply 
fell into the facts as known to him, then we must admit that there is un- 
questionably a mingling of fact and fiction in the records, inasmuch as the 
knowledges in his mind were in themselves simply the results of tradition. 


Speaking of the New Testament historicals, he says : — 


The culminating event of the Lord’s life was His resurrection. Concern- 
ing the circumstances connected with this the Evangelists give various and 
varying accounts. .. . Their variance one from the other is about what one 
_ would expect from different observers writing subsequently. Were we deal- 
ing with an ordinary event these variations in the accounts would present no 
stumbling block. The essential truth concerning the matter would not be 
invalidated. But the accounts themselves were inspired. Why then do they 
appear to disagree? The only satisfactory explanation to my mind is that 
the inspiration fell into the knowledge existing in the minds of the Evangel- 
ists; and that these knowledges were so wrought upon by the spirit of in- 
spiration — that is, the Holy Spirit —that they became expressive of the real 
internal truth concerning the resurrection. The telling of this truth is the 
true object of inspiration. Regarding the whole Word as a Book Divinely 
inspired, it appears to be a small matter whether a given statement be a pure 
fiction, an inexact historical, or the true account of an actual occurrence, so 
long as by correspondence it exactly fits, contains, and expresses the Divine 
truth. | 

In a word, the old idea of inspiration must give place to the new, even as 
the historical faith of the first Christian Church must give place to the ra- 
tional and spiritual faith of which the New Church is the exponent; and yet 
this must be done in such a way as to preserve historical faith in the truth of 
Scriptural history. 


A Book or CONSOLATIONS,* 


Tue author tells us that this little manual was compiled in 
response “to a feeling of personal need, at a time of great 
anxiety and deep sorrow.” It consists wholly of hymns and 
passages of Scripture, the latter including occasional quotations 
from the Apostolic Writings and the book of Job. These are 
carefully classified under fitting titles, as ‘‘ Affliction,”’ “ Sickness,” 
“ Death,” “ Anxiety,” “ Forgiveness,” ‘‘ Prayer,” “ Thanksgiving,” 


* A Book of Consolations. London: James Speirs, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 
1902. Price, 60 cents; gilt edge, 75 cents. 
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etc., each group of texts being preceded bya suitable hymn. Fol- 
a, lowing the classified portions of the book is an “ Appendix” con- 
taining a score or more of “ Other Helpful Hymns.” To the 
many who feel the need of such a book either for personal use or 
to give to friends, we cordially commend this little volume. For 
the latter purpose it is especially suited, not only by the character 
of its contents but by the chaste and finished beauty of its out- 
ward form. 


The “Journal of the Eighty-Second Annual Session of the Gen- 
eral Convention of the New Jerusalem,” that of May, 1902, is just 
published, and is full of interest for New-Churchmen. We note 
with satisfaction that it has become a Year Book of the Church, 
containing records and reports of work done, not only by the 
Convention itself and its officers, boards, and committees, but 
also by the various other bodies more or less closely connected 

| with it, as for instance, The American New-Church Sunday-School 
3 Association, The American League of New-Church Young-Peo- 
ple’s Societies, The German Missionary Union, The American 
New-Church Evidence Society, and the Round Table. A valuable 
table of Sunday-School statistics has been added within a few 
years; and last year the Secretaries, who have charge of the 
publication, began to prepare an alphabetical list of the ministry, 
with their addresses, and also an index of the whole book, which 
greatly facilitates the use of it, and which must cost them much 
painstaking labor, for which all interested in the Church will be 
grateful. As we carefully examine the pages from beginning to 
end we are convinced that the Convention is making good prog- 
ress and performing a large and most important use. When we | 
feel discouraged about the Church it will do us good to take up 
| this annual and study it. We shall find a record of earnest effort 
| with some failures and much success, and shall see that the Lord 
is leading His servants on to spiritual progress with sufficient 
natural basis for the fulfilment of His purposes. 
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